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LEnERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Imperialism 

The three letters in last week’s paper re¬ 
sponding to my articles on imperialism 
have very different characters ( Weekly 
Worker September 2). 

Richard Roper makes important 
points about both competition between 
financial centres and the revival of 
overtly pro-imperialist geopolitical theo¬ 
ries. I should emphasise that, for all of 
the 15,000 words or so in the three arti¬ 
cles, they are no more than an outline 
approach to the issues, and are ad¬ 
dressed specifically to the ‘anti-imperi¬ 
alist’ line of the Socialist Workers Party 
and, the other side of the coin, the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty comrades’ use 
of the ‘imperialism of free trade’ idea to 
defend their line on Iraq. There is a lot of 
valuable theoretical work on the present 
evolution of imperialism being done, and 
a lot which still needs to be done. 

Pete Waterman invites the Weekly 
Worker to give him substantial space to 
defend the idea that the “global justice 
and solidarity movement” may include 
but “simultaneously surpasses the 
class-limited , national, party and union 
inter-nationalisms that once dominated” 
(emphasis added). It may well be worth¬ 
while for the paper to do so: similar ideas 
are very widespread on the left, and a 
clear exposition of them would sharpen 
up our own response. For myself, I do 
not see more globalism in the “global 
justice and solidarity movement” than 
the internationalism of the radical youth 
expressed back in the late 60s in the slo¬ 
gan, ‘Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh/We shall 
fight, we shall win/London, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin’. And ‘surpassing class-limited 
politics’ is commonplace old-style ‘offi¬ 
cial communism’... andBlairism. 

Paul Hampton’s letter is classic AWL. 
First, we get the assertion of the AWL’s 
Trotskyist dogmatic orthodoxy , based 
on finding ‘support’ for AWL positions 
in casual comments, as opposed to the 
main lines of texts and resolutions for¬ 
mally adopted: ‘the classics also said im¬ 
perialism is progressive’. This is a 
theological-legal approach to argument 
- what Stephen Jay Gould called ‘citation 
grazing’. The AWL would be a lot more 
scientific if they admitted openly that it 
is necessary to correct the errors of the 
classic authors on imperialism which led 
to the failure of prediction in the 1940s- 
50s. Similarly, comrade Paul conflates 
“the views of Kautsky, Hilferding, Lux¬ 
emburg, Lenin and Bukharin” into a sin¬ 
gle theory which was “more or less 
adequate”, paying no attention whatever 
to the differences between these views. 

Secondly, the letter is evasive. The 
core of the argument of my articles is that 
the role of the state and states is central 
both to any theory of imperialism, and 
to the question of defeatism - which has 
been a critical element in the CPGB’s dif¬ 
ferences with the AWL over Iraq. To this 
argument comrade Paul simply and 
blankly fails to respond. Presumably he 
thinks substituting dismissive or abu¬ 
sive assertion for argument is a sufficient 
response. This practice - a kind of politi¬ 
cal Tourette’s syndrome - derives ulti¬ 
mately from Sean Matgamna’s original 
Healyism. 

The same thing happens on the con¬ 
crete question of Iraq. I do not in the least 
insist on “screech[ing] ‘now’! at the end 
of every demand”. I object to the fact that 
the AWL argues positively that Marx¬ 
ists should not campaign (participate in 
campaigns) for the immediate withdrawal 
of British troops. The fact that the AWL 
argues positively against campaigning 
for immediate withdrawal would not ap¬ 
pear at all from comrade Paul’s letter. 

Comrade Sean’s original Healyism 
and the extent to which the AWL politi¬ 
cal culture models itself on comrade 
Sean’s has the effect that the AWL can’t 


simultaneously walk and chew gum (par¬ 
ticipate in Respect and oppose its class- 
collaborationist politics; fight both for 
the immediate withdrawal of British 
troops and for solidarity with the Iraqi 
workers’ movement). Tough. AWL com¬ 
rades engage in polemics aimed to prove 
that simultaneously walking and chew¬ 
ing gum is impossible. I am not per¬ 
suaded. 

I said in my final article that the AWL 
was right to reject the strategy of the 
anti-imperialist front and the SWP’s 
cmder version of it, that they were right 
to insist on an internationalist approach 
to Europe, but that they were wrong to 
reject defeatism as a strategic approach 
to the British state’s military operations. 

Comrade Paul concludes from this that 
“All Macnair is left with is the CPGB’s 
mantra, that the AWL is fundamentally 
wrong.” This is, frankly, a pretty strange 
interpretation of what I said. I would be 
happy to respond to a serious critique 
of what I wrote and might be led to shift 
my position. Comrade PauFs response 
is not such a serious critique. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Emotional 

The Weekly Worker chose to publish a 
letter which, by heavy sarcasm, accuses 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty of be¬ 
ing in the pay of imperialism (September 
2). 

A certain Richard Roper claims that in 
our writings on imperialism: “The AWL 
have once again, by an amazing coinci¬ 
dence, come up with a theory which di¬ 
rectly aids imperialism and confuses the 
left.” If this means anything, it is that 
some hidden connection or influence 
(there must be one, otherwise the “coin¬ 
cidence” would be too “amazing”) en¬ 
sures that on every issue (“once again”) 
the AWL’s efforts “directly” (not indi¬ 
rectly, not inadvertently) “aid imperial¬ 
ism”. 

Open debate is not the same as an 
open sewer, into which any slander can 
be thrown. Print Mr Roper’s views on im¬ 
perialism, by all means. But any respon¬ 
sible editor would refuse to print this 
old-CP-style insinuation of corruption, 
made without evidence. 

Just what Mr Roper wants to say 
about imperialism, theoretically, is unin¬ 
telligible from his letter, but his emotional 
bias is clear: he is very, very, very hostile 
to the USA. The Weekly Worker has a 
problem. For many people on that 
Yankophobe wavelength - which domi¬ 
nates its chosen environment, Respect 
- you are almost as bad as the AWL. You 
support Sadr only hesitantly; you did 
not side with Saddam Hussein in the 
2003 war until the last minute; you did 
not side with the Taliban in the 2001 war 
at all; in your time you have headlined 
“Oppose Sharon and Hamas”. It’s rather 
like the ‘centrist’ groups in the 1930s - 
“in the middle of the road”, as Trotsky 
put it - who had been shaken free from 
Stalinism and social democracy, but then 
tried to keep themselves in the swim by 
joining the denunciations of the “shrill”, 
“sectarian” or “disruptive” Trotskyists. 

But your recent experience, with de¬ 
fections in both sceptical-of-Respect 
and ultra-pro-Respect directions, sug¬ 
gests that clarity is better. 

Marlin Thomas 
AWL 

Appetite for unity 

It seems ex-Red Platform comrades have 
finally cracked the problem of getting 
space in the Weekly Worker - by leaving 
the CPGB! Many, many thanks for your 
critique of the Red Party (‘Yet another 
bloody non-sectarian sect’ Weekly 
Worker September 2). 

Mike Macnair closes with his main 
conclusion: “For all their ostensible non¬ 
sectarianism, their actual decision to split 
and set up a new party was sectarian. It 
disproves not the CPGB’s approach to 


differences, but their own.” In short, 
while he finds no sectarian politics in our 
arguments, we re sectarian simply be¬ 
cause we left the CPGB. 

Firstly, of course, not all of us did. Gerry 
Byrne was a member of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, and a former national 
committee member and sub-editor of 
Solidarity. Rae Hancock was a candidate 
for the South East group the Peace Party, 
which came within a whisker of trump¬ 
ing the mighty Respect in the European 
elections (winning 12,572 votes to Re¬ 
spect’s 13,426 - and on a ticket including 
republicanism, open borders, and work¬ 
ers’ representation on a worker’s wage! 
But that’s another story). 

More importantly, though the Weekly 
Worker is a fine paper (which it would 
be unseemly to praise too highly as, af¬ 
ter all, I wasn’t exactly a stranger in it), it 
would perhaps be overstating its impor¬ 
tance to categorise merely leaving the 
CPGB as sectarian in itself. Let’s face it: 
people leave groups and join others all 
the time: are all those who left other 
groups to join the CPGB also sectarians? 

As for those of us who did leave the 
CPGB, Mike criticises “the comrades’ 
inability or unwillingness to give any 
clear explanation of why they have split”, 
but then rather spoils his case by also 
criticising the explanation that, well, we 
failed to give. He accepts the PCC made 
“mistakes”, and documents and even 
criticises their refusal to print collected 
anti-Respect articles, and their decision 
to shut down the Red Platform column. 
He denies that these mistakes, though, 
“actually amount to ... suppressing dis¬ 
sent”. Well, with great reluctance, but, 
as you insist, we’ll repeat what we said 
at the time: we think they did. You may 
disagree, but surely you’ve rather under¬ 
mined the argument that we never ex¬ 
plained our reasons? 

But these reasons explain why we left 
the CPGB, not why we formed the Red 
Party. The Red Party was formed to ar¬ 
gue that, to be honest, this kind of sec¬ 
tarian bun-fight was perhaps not the 
best way of filling the hearts of the bour¬ 
geoisie with fear. Naturally, in the first 
issue of the Red Star , we weren’t about 
to fill it with denunciations of the CPGB 
- or the AWL, come to that. I must con¬ 
fess that this is the first time I’ve encoun¬ 
tered a group complaining that another 
didn’t run articles attacking them. For 
this, we’re sectarians? Are you sure 
about this, comrades? 

Mike’s replies to our political argu¬ 
ments are worthy of more serious dis¬ 
cussion, but space allows only the 
briefest replies here. 

On our call for humanism inside our 
groups, he argues that by making great 
demands on comrades’ time, money, and 
lives, the “Leninist groups predominate” 
over humanist ones. But do they? There 
are perhaps 3,000 members of the Brit¬ 
ish left groups all told. Isn’t demanding 
an ever increasing amount from an ever 
smaller membership a recipe for, well, the 
modem British left - surrounded as it is 
by a mass of broken, demoralised shells 
of ex-comrades, muttering ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ in their sleep, and winc¬ 
ing their way past Socialist Worker sell¬ 
ers? 

We have also argued the left speaks a 
language most cannot understand, and 
Mike defends this on the grounds that 
many groups of ‘specialists’ do the 
same: quoting the interesting examples 
of fly-fishermen, mechanics, and “swing¬ 
ers”. I don’t fish, and don’t, um, ‘swing’ 
(there’s a confession I never thought I’d 
be making in the Weekly Worker ), but I 
drive very old cars, far too fast, and have 
had plenty of contact with mechanics as 
a result. Now think , is some jaw-strok¬ 
ing engineer saying, ‘It’s your castel¬ 
lated grommet assembly - whole thing 
needs replacing: gonnacostyaguv’ re¬ 
ally the best model for socialist propa¬ 
ganda? Yes, mechanics need a special 
language to talk to each other , but I can’t 
help feeling that they, like the left, could 
do better in communicating with those 


outside their expertise. In the end, we 
need to take our arguments to those who 
aren’t yet socialists, and to persuade. 

Let’s move on from here. We regard 
the CPGB, and indeed the AWL, as close 
comrades - and we note the primary criti¬ 
cism both organisations have made 
against us is that, well, we’re not part of 
them. Perhaps this is a good sign. Let’s 
turn that appetite for unity into whole¬ 
hearted cooperation, in the Socialist Al¬ 
liance Democracy Platform and 
elsewhere, towards building a genuine 
workers’ party, in which we can enjoy 
freedom to continue our discussions, 
while finally achieving unity in action. 
Manny Neira 
Red Party 

Rights 

Three short points on Mike Macnair’s 
well aimed article on the Red ‘party’. 

Firstly, it was not through a decision 
of a CPGB members’ aggregate that the 
Red Platform was given a weekly col¬ 
umn. That was agreed by the Provisional 
Central Committee after myself and Mark 
Fischer persuaded Cameron Richards 
and Manny Neira that they should pub¬ 
lish their disagreements with the major¬ 
ity not outside our structures, but 
through them. Hence the Weekly Worker 
column and a website link (we also pub¬ 
lished letters and a string of other arti¬ 
cles written by them and their 
co-thinkers). 

Secondly, the decision to close the 
column was taken by the PCC because 
the Red Platform comrades could no 
longer fill it with anything worthwhile. 
We do, after all, have a duty to the read¬ 
ers of the paper. The Weekly Worker is 
not an ‘anything goes’ noticeboard. 

Thirdly, and most importantly. Closing 
the column did not affect their rights as 
members. They were free to issue their 
own propaganda (printed at cost price 
by the Party press) and write, collectively, 
or as individuals, for the paper - indeed, 
as far as I know, after the column was 
closed, the editor accepted everything 
they submitted. In other words no one 
was silenced. 

Sadly, despite the Red Platform’s claim 
that they were CPGB “partisans”, the 
majority of them possessed no under¬ 
standing of comradeship nor commit¬ 
ment to the norms of democratic 
centralism. Doubtless, in part that is our 
fault. But that is another story. 

John Bridge 
London 

Allegations 

Take a look at the draft constitution put 
forward by the Respect executive for 
adoption at the conference at the end of 
October. It does appear, to put it mildly, 
that the allegations raised by the CPGB 
that Respect is a “non-socialist alliance” 
and that it would likely have a “worse 
internal regime than the Socialist Labour 
Party” were ill-judged, arrant nonsense. 

Note the clear commitment to a soci¬ 
ety based on common ownership and 
democratic control, the constitutionally 
enshrined hostility to the profit system, 
and the ‘socialism’ in the name of the or¬ 
ganisation. Note also the overt, public 
statement encouraging dual member¬ 
ship, which is the exact opposite of the 
SLP’s Stalinist constitution. The biggest 
flaw, I suppose, is the retention of the 
slate system of leadership election - a flaw 
that was also true of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

However unusual its origins, this is 
clearly a socialist coalition that publicly 
aims at democratic methods of organi¬ 
sation and functioning. Like the SA, of 
course, it takes no position on the re- 
formability or otherwise of the bourgeois 
state - which is the kind of flaw one 
would expect from this kind of project. 
This is, as we all know, an argument yet 
to be won by revolutionaries left among 
the broader left constituency this 
project, like its SA and SLP predecessors, 


is aimed at, so is it hardly surprising. 

As in all such matters, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and these may 
turn out to be just fine words that butter 
no parsnips, as the saying goes. But this 
draft constitution alone blows out of the 
water most, if not all, of the idiocies some 
on the left have hurled at Respect in 
terms of its alleged ‘non-socialist’ nature. 
Ian Donovan 
email 

For secularism 

I am looking for 20 paid up Respect mem¬ 
bers to come forward as signatories to 
the following conference motion, as re¬ 
quired by standing orders (please indi¬ 
cate your support by emailing me at 
DAVIDLANDAU9@aol.com): 

This conference declares that Respect, 
the unity coalition, is a secular organi¬ 
sation. This means Respect strives for a 
society in which people of all faiths and 
none are equal, in which there is a com¬ 
plete separation between religion and the 
state and any instruments of govern¬ 
ance nationally or locally and opposes 
the coercion by any authority of any 
person to adhere to a faith or obey the 
mles of any faith. It means that Respect 
is open to those of all faiths and none, 
does not favour and is not beholden to 
any religion or religious institution. 

Conference asserts that this follows 
from our commitment to equality and so¬ 
cialism, a commitment embedded in our 
title. As a consequence of this Respect 
will actively: 

• Oppose coercive action by religious 
institutions, authorities or movements. 
Oppose the suppression of right of in¬ 
dividuals or sections of the community 
by religious institutions, authorities or 
movements - for example, gender rights, 
right to sexuality, right to ‘heretical’ be¬ 
liefs, etc. 

• Support all working class and progres¬ 
sive movements within those communi¬ 
ties who stand up for the rights of those 
under threat from religious institutions, 
authorities or movements. 

• Oppose the persecution and discrimi¬ 
nation of people because of their faith. 
Oppose the suppression of a faith by the 
state. 

• Demand the immediate abolition of the 
blasphemy laws. 

• Demand the immediate disestablish¬ 
ment of the Church of England. 

• Demand the end of state subsidies to 
all faith schools. 

David Landau 

Islington Respect 

Stalin 

In last week’s issue, two letters appeared 
sequentially regarding Stalin, each offer¬ 
ing perspectives on the nature of the So¬ 
viet Union and historical support for its 
politics (September 2). Both letters con¬ 
tain a number of conflating and contra¬ 
dictory strands, subjectively deforming 
history in order to excuse some of the 
actions of the bureaucratised Soviet 
Union - an angle reminiscent of ortho¬ 
dox ‘official communism’. 

DM Picard, in spite of his self-pro- 
fessed ‘abhorrence’ of Stalin, neverthe¬ 
less provides a rather dubious defence 
of Soviet collectivisation; the benefits of 
hindsight and polemic enable him to ex¬ 
cuse the forceful immiseration of the 
masses for the sake of constructing a 
bulwark defence against an expansion¬ 
ist Third Reich. Andrew Northall ap¬ 
proaches this same defence from a 
different angle, though the perspective 
is largely the same: in spite of everything, 
Stalin symbolised a progressive force in 
Soviet politics in the face of hardship, 
isolation and economic adversity. 

Such a viewpoint is not only an ab¬ 
surdity, but stands in stark contrast to 
the impetus behind a socialist movement 
in the first place: that of forging a soci¬ 
ety on a higher social, cultural and eco¬ 
nomic basis than that preceding it. 
Regardless of Russia’s underdeveloped 
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economic base, one cannot defend Sta¬ 
lin’s actions by way of a comparison 
with western (British) industrialisation - 
to conflate the economic developments 
in western Europe at the turn of the 20th 
century with Soviet forced collectivisa¬ 
tion is to essentially refrain from any form 
of concrete analysis of economic and 
social relations, and to dislocate the 
political from the economic. 

Quite how anyone - especially some¬ 
one professing to be a Marxist - can put 
forward an argument along such lines is 
remarkable indeed. Picard’s perspective 
of Soviet industrialisation simply fails to 
appreciate the purpose of socialism as 
an economic system: that it offers itself 
as a more highly advanced mode of de¬ 
velopment than its forerunners, not a 
mere efligy of them. Northall and Picard’s 
failure to appreciate this is indeed what 
is “farcical” here. 

Unfortunately, Northall goes further 
than this with his odious apologetic. Ap¬ 
parently, ‘we’ need to make ourselves 
aware of the “historic contribution of Sta¬ 
lin” - a request which is followed by a 
generic and sketchy ‘vision’ of commu¬ 
nist society. Thank god (or perhaps the 
Man of Steel) for the visionaries! This 
approach is reminiscent of Stalinist 
scribes prefacing all their works with a 
re-assertion of ‘diamat’ to confirm that 
they are operating within a sound and 
acceptable general line. What follows 
might seem mechanistic and drained of 
progressive categories - but that’s excus¬ 
able, for Northall has provided us with 
his vision to legitimate his diatribe. 

We are told that Stalin is an “integral 
aspect of communism’, and in refusing 
to acknowledge such, Northall proffers, 
we are rejecting “our own history and 
tradition”. As if to validate his claims, 
Northall juxtaposes the Paris Commune 
with Stalin’s USSR - another reflection 
of his conflationary thinking. Indeed, no- 
one is disputing the validity of Bolshe¬ 
vism or the Russian Revolution; instead, 
we reject the counterrevolutionary 
bureaucratisation and caste mle from a 
party elite that emerged in the wake of 
Lenin’s death. 

Northall, like so many of the old ‘offi¬ 
cial communists’, simply fails to grasp 
the qualitative shifts in the structure and 
nature of the Bolshevik Party through¬ 
out its existence, especially in the wake 
of the civil war. For exclamatory effect, 
we are also informed that the party lead¬ 
ership were “better Marxists than Marx 
and Engels!” (sic). This fetishised view¬ 
point speaks for itself, followed by a 
crude portrayal of the roles of Trotsky 
and Bukharin in the 20s. So much for 
Northall’s “scientific approach to history, 
revolution and [the] ultimate communist 
ideal”. 

Northall is not alone in his retrospec¬ 
tive rewrites, however; Picard has his 
own share in this historical Alzheimer’s. 
His lamentation that Channel 4’s docu¬ 
mentary on Stalin made reference to the 
Bolshevik Party by name is purely arbi¬ 
trary: the Bolshevik Party was still called 
the Bolshevik Party, no matter how much 
Picard would like to re-pen history in 
order to clarify nomenclature for today’s 
movement. Indeed, he is correct when 
he states that Bolshevism did die “when 
Lenin died and Trotsky did not succeed 
him” (or rather, was marginalised in the 
mid-20s) - this however is besides the 
point. His portrayal of Trotsky as the 
Soviet Union’s “true leader” subsumes 
concrete analysis. Trotsky was clearly a 
logical successor on the basis of intel¬ 
lect and aptitude, but this does not 
amount to the same thing as being his¬ 
torically predetermined as leader. Here 
we find the (by now unsurprising) con¬ 
flation of concrete circumstances and 
flirtations with desire once more. 

The prevailing themes of these two let¬ 
ters, exemplified by Northall’s need to 
defend the USSR’s position with regards 
to its limitation of world imperialism, con¬ 
veniently forget the Soviet Union’s own 
expansionist tendencies in the post-war 
period. But, of course, that’s okay - it was 
presumably of a more noble and ‘heroic’ 
nature. The left needs to wake up and 
stop apologising for the crimes of Stalin 


and the rape of theory under the yoke of 
the Stalinist legacy. The documentary 
did indeed “castigate Stalin, but blame 
communism”. Unfortunately, that’s the 
nature of hegemonic liberalism - ‘he who 
controls the terminology controls the ide¬ 
ology’ , to paraphrase Mr Herbert. For this 
reason, it is even more necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish Stalinism from Marxism instead 
of making cmde excuses on the basis of 
‘progressive property relations’ or simi¬ 
larly dubious categories that these two 
letters exemplify. 

Marc Simpson 
email 

Not socialist 

Comrade Andrew Northall writes that 
Stalin made a contribution to the estab¬ 
lishment of socialism. I disagree, al¬ 
though I agree that it is necessary to 
study Stalin and the Soviet Union. 

Comrade Northall refers to the Soviet 
Union as being a “socialist state”. He is 
aware that this can only be a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. A state is an instrument of 
class mle. Stalin, whom comrade Northall 
admires, himself wrote: “Future society 
will be socialist society. This means, pri¬ 
marily, that there will be no classes in that 
society ... Where there are no classes, 
where there are neither rich nor poor, 
there is no need for a state” ( Works Vol 1, 
p336). 

Stalin also argued that in socialism 
“buying and selling will also be abol¬ 
ished”. Comrade Northall knows per¬ 
fectly well that there was buying and 
selling in the ‘socialist state’ of the So¬ 
viet Union. Comrade Northall is an ad¬ 
mirer of the Russian Revolution. But I 
was unaware that he held that Stalinism 
was a proletarian current, and that in the 
Stalinist states the working class held 
power. 

Comrade Northall refers to a working 
class state in the ‘pre-capitalist’ Russia. 
In The German ideology , Marx demon¬ 
strated that the working class in the ad¬ 
vanced countries would lead the 
workers in the backward countries in the 
development of communist conscious¬ 
ness and the establishment of commu¬ 
nism. Comrade Northall’s claim that 
socialism can come to a backward coun¬ 
try before an advanced country is a com¬ 
plete rejection of dialectical and historical 
materialism. 

I agree with comrade Northall that we 
must consider the Russian Revolution 


scientifically. Doing so, from the analy¬ 
sis of material relations of production, 
and the social formations which arise 
from this, I can only conclude that Marx 
was correct, and comrade Northall is in¬ 
correct. 

Richard Cumming 

Democratic Revolution 

Oh happy day 

Nobody can deny that communism 
made its greatest advances when the in¬ 
ternational communist movement was 
under the leadership of Joseph Stalin. 
This applies also to the Daily Worker , 
now known as the Morning Star , which 
had a circulation of 121,000 in 1947. 

Readers will therefore be interested to 
leam that a new party, the Communist 
Party of Great Britain (Marxist Leninist), 
was founded on July 3 2004 at the 
Saklatvala Hall in Southall. The CPGB 
(ML) bases itself on Leninist-Stalinist 
principles, viewing itself as “the natural 
progression of the CPGB of the 1920s 
and 30s”. 

Ivor Kenna 
London 

Gay victory 

The organisers of the Music of Black Ori¬ 
gin (Mobo) awards cancelled the nomi¬ 
nations of reggae superstars Elephant 
Man and Vybz Kartel after they refused 
to apologise for their lyrics inciting the 
murder of lesbian and gay people. 

The two singers had been nominated 
for an award in the ‘Best reggae’ cat¬ 
egory, but protests from the gay rights 
groups Outrage and the Black Gay 
Men’s Advisory Group forced the 
Mobo organisers to reconsider the nomi¬ 
nations. The singers’ refusal to apolo¬ 
gise is indicative of their unrepentant 
violent homophobia. 

For example, Vybz Kartel in Bedroom 
slaughteration, uses the lyrics, “Bow 
cat, sodomite, batty man fi gat assassi¬ 
nation” (“Oral sexer, lesbian and queer 
must be assassinated”); and in Pussy 
jaw. “Faggot fi get copper to di heart” 
(“Faggot must get copper [bullet] to the 
heart”). Elephant Man, in A nuh fi wi 
fault , exhorts: “Battyman fi dead!” 
(“Queers must be killed!”) - a lyric re¬ 
peated in We nuh like gay. 

We applaud the decision to drop these 
artists. Incitement to murder should 
never be rewarded. The Mobos have 


taken a lead and we hope other promot¬ 
ers, sponsors, and record companies will 
follow their positive example. 

Brett Lock 

Outrage 

SWP and BNP 

The situation described in the article, 
‘BNP infiltrates SWP’ is not the first time 
such a thing has happened ( Weekly 
Worker September 2). 

In the late 1970s, a tiny, overtly Nazi 
group called SS Wotan 18 (probably long 
since defunct) boasted that one of its 
members had managed to infiltrate the 
Socialist Workers Party. This was pre¬ 
sented by them as being a major feat. 
Anyone who knows the SWP and its 
recruiting methods will know that it was 
not. 

Steve Kearney 

email 

Conspiracy 

Royston Bull calls for “a total Palestin¬ 
ian victory over the whole post-1945 
Jewish/imperialist colonisation attempt” 
(Letters, September 2). 

As an anti-imperialist and anti-Zion¬ 
ist Jew, I have not been invited to take 
part. Perhaps Mr Bull can provide the ad¬ 
dress, so that I can claim my share of the 
benefits that I have gained from this con¬ 
spiracy. 

Roland Ranee 

email 

Smoking bans 

I’m sorry I’ve upset Patrick Randall (Let¬ 
ters, September 2). If he reads my letter 
again he will see that I attacked the to¬ 
bacco industry, not smokers. The to¬ 
bacco industry are pleased that you 
enjoy their product. 

They want your money and they 
couldn’t give a monkey’s about your 
health or anything else. I agree with him 
about the pharmaceutical industry: they 
only care about your health if it can make 
them money. 

I’ve also been known to enjoy ciga¬ 
rettes. In fact I only gave up because I 
needed the money for other things - like 
keeping a roof over my head. 

Dave Edwards 

email 


Respect 

Members’ meeting 

‘Issues facing Londoners today’: Mon¬ 
day September 13, 6.30pm, Friends 
Meeting House, rooms 10 and 11. 
Speakers: Lindsey German, Oliur 
Rahman. All London members asked to 
attend. 

020 71704030/4031; 
office@respectcoalition.org 

Hartlepool by-election 

Public meeting, Wednesday September 
15, 7.30pm, International Centre, 


events 

Abingdon Road, Middlesbrough. 
Benefit evening, Friday September 17, 
7.30pm, Fomm Music Centre, Borough 
Road, Darlington. 

Rally, Tuesday September 21,7.30pm, 
Grand Hotel, Swainson St, Hartlepool. 

Annual conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday October 
31, Camden Centre, Camden Town Hall, 
Judd Street, London WC1. One delegate 
per 10 members. Deadline for registra¬ 
tion of delegates: Monday October 25 
(Kings Cross tube). Outgoing executive 


council members have voting and speak¬ 
ing rights. 

Resolutions and amendments: from ex¬ 
ecutive, EC members, local meetings or 
not less than 20 paid up members. Clos¬ 
ing date for resolutions: Monday Octo¬ 
ber 11. Closing date for amendments: 
Wednesday October 27. 

Election of EC by voting between slates. 
Initial slates to be submitted by Monday 
October 11. Alternative slates by 
Wednesday October 27. 

Respect members can attend as observ¬ 
ers - first come, first served. Delegates: 
£20; observers: £10. 


Join the Respect 

Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Unity Coalition 

□ I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 
Name_ 


Address 




Town/citv 


Postcode 

Phone 

Email 



L 


J 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday September 12,5pm - ‘Interna¬ 
tional party building’, using August 
Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their con¬ 
tribution to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Communist Party of 
flukey 

Rally to celebrate 84th anniversary of 
foundation: Saturday September 11, 
lpm, Marx Memorial Library, 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. In¬ 
cluding speaker from CPGB. 

Defend asylum- 
seekers 

Lobby David Blunkett’s surgery, Satur¬ 
day September 11, 10am, Firth Park 
Advice Centre, 9 Stubbin Lane, Shef¬ 
field 5. 

Sheffield Committee to Defend Asylum 
Seekers: 07787 146690. 

SA Democracy 
Platform 

Members’ meeting, Saturday Septem¬ 
ber 11,12 noon, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. 

Stop deportations 

Tactics workshop, Saturday September 
11,11.30am to 4.30pm, St Aidan’s Or¬ 
thodox Church, Clare Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester (192 bus 
from Chorlton Street bus station - get off 
at Wheatsheaf pub in Levenshulme). 
Snacks and drinks provided. 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns: 0161-740-6504; ncadc- 
north-west@ncadc.org.uk 

Defend abortion 
rights 

Planning meeting, London NW1, 
Thursday September 16,6.30pm, com¬ 
mittee room 2, Camden Town Hall, 
Judd Street. This first meeting is 
women-only because it has been 
booked through Camden Unison wom¬ 
en’s group, but no broader decision is 
implied. 

Organised by Tessa van Gelderen and 
Terry Conway: 

prochoice@tiscali.co.uk; 07903 
162175. 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns national meeting - Saturday 
October 2, 12 noon to 5pm, ARC, 60 
Dovecote Street, Stockton on Tees. 
Lunch provided, creche available. 
Transport costs for anti-deportation 
campaigns reimbursed (travel by cheap¬ 
est possible method and keep receipts). 
To attend contact nearest coordinator or 
0121 554 6947; 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, 

email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to con¬ 
tact us. 


I 


I 


I 
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John Kerry campaign 
- www.johnkerry.com 

Some 

alternative 

W ith John Kerry slumping from a 7% lead over George W Bush to 
trailing him by 11% in the opinion polls, the prospects of the 
Democrats getting their man into the White House are, for the 
moment at least, not looking good. Surveying their campaign, it is not hard 
to see why. 

Although John Kerry practically drips medals from his tour in Vietnam, 
he has nevertheless attracted sustained attack by the rightwing ‘Swift boat 
veterans for truth’ - a dirty tricks campaign that has questioned whether 
Kerry really deserved his commendations. Though none of these men ac¬ 
tually served with Kerry, his response up until now has been to duck for 
cover instead of decisively meeting the allegations head on. Defensiveness 
and damage limitation rather than assaulting Bush’s appalling record has 
set the tone for the Kerry campaign. 

The website does not really convey an impression of a dynamic move¬ 
ment tapping into massive anti-Bush resentment either. Under the banner 
‘A new direction’, Kerry offers a vision of an America with “good-paying 
jobs, tax cuts for the middle class, lower healthcare costs, and energy inde¬ 
pendence”. Inspiring stuff - that will boost the turnout at election time! The 
stirring image is outlined at length in Our plan for America , a book (appar¬ 
ently) authored by Kerry and his unbelievably photogenic running mate, 
John Edwards. Perhaps mindful of the short attention span supposedly 
afflicting American voters, broad overviews of key themes have been 
thoughtfully provided. It may be easier to read this than ploughing through 
pages of turgid prose, but it has hardly made the policy content any more 
palatable. For example, the main objectives of a Kerry/Edwards foreign policy 
read as if they were lifted from the ultra-reactionary ‘Project for a new Ameri¬ 
can century’: the winning of the ‘war on terror’, stopping the global spread 
of WMDs, promoting “democracy, freedom, and opportunity”, and ending 
US dependence on Middle Eastern oil can hardly be described as a depar¬ 
ture from Bush’s record. Some alternative! 

Left-leaning Democrats tend to suggest that Kerry offers something re¬ 
ally different on the domestic front. Unlike the nasty Dubya the good sena¬ 
tor will reverse the assault on working class living standards and provide 
substantive welfare improvements - or so the argument goes. What does 
Kerry have to say? The positions offered here on jobs, health, and educa¬ 
tion commits a Kerry administration to providing extra funding to raise edu¬ 
cational standards and reduce healthcare costs. Kerry also plans to tackle 
the problem of job flight by ending tax breaks for companies that export 
jobs abroad. Yet incredibly the savings made here will not be channelled 
toward Kerry’s spending commitments, but into reducing corporate tax rate! 

If that was not enough, Kerry’s criticism of Bush’s woeful economic per¬ 
formance is from the right. Among the proposals is a pledge to “restore 
fiscal discipline”, a characteristic “absent from this administration”. To prove 
his economic competence, Kerry will reduce the budget deficit by half. Coming 
on top of the tax cuts, increased welfare spending and “modernising” the 
US military, where will the necessary cash be conjured from? Tax cuts plus 
military spending v welfare funding? What do you think will come out on 
top? 

Returning to the main field, the visitor can read how the Democrats are 
really getting tough under ‘Bush-Cheney: wrong for America’. This rapid 
response centre has been set up to counterblast the rubbish peddled by 
Bush and his rightwing friends who dominate the media and, to be honest, 
it does not do too bad a job. Claiming to expose the real Bush, it begins by 
ridiculing the Republican’s definition of small businesses (under this, both 
Bush and Cheney are considered small businessmen because they are in 
receipt of income from some small-scale enterprises), before nailing the 
Republican lie that Kerry will pile the taxes on low-level entrepreneurs. The 
rest of the items continue in a similar vein. 

Personally I found ‘Real state of the union under Bush’ to be potentially 
the most interesting because it uses statistics to show how Americans out¬ 
side the wealthy/obscenely-wealthy bracket have been hammered by Bush’s 
‘compassionate’ conservatism. Rather stupidly the web team forgot to add 
their source, making the statistics pretty worthless outside the already-con¬ 
verted. Still, at least its ‘ad watch’ attempts to pull the Kerry campaign out 
of the swift boat quagmire with responses that illustrate this supposed non¬ 
partisan group’s links with chief players in the Bush camp, but the counter¬ 
attack is far from biting. 

Incredibly there are still some on the left who still think Kerry is a real 
alternative to Bush. These comrades should take note when he insists he is 
a loyal servant of US imperialism. They should believe him • 

Phil Hamilton 



Still the death 
toll mounts 


O ver a 1,000 US service personnel 
have now been killed since the 
fall of Saddam Hussein. Though 
it hardly rates a mention in the media, the 
figure for Iraqis is many times greater - 
perhaps by a factor of 20 or even 40. 

And day by day the country is becom¬ 
ing more and more uncontrollable. Far 
from the Iraqi ‘government’ - with the 
“assistance” of US-UK forces - gradu¬ 
ally imposing its will, “insurgents ... are 
gradually securing enclaves across the 
country” ( The Daily Telegraph Septem¬ 
ber 7). Everywhere there are roadside 
bombs, bloody clashes, air strikes and 
assassinations, as US and ‘terrorist’ 
forces vie with each other for power. 
Adding to the international unease, day¬ 
light kidnapping of foreigners and 
threats to execute them are becoming 
increasingly common. George Bush’s 
promise to bring liberation and peace has 
turned out to be hollow. Instead the US 
presides over social breakdown and a 
descent into barbarism. 

True, after three weeks the battle of 
Najaf finally came to an end. But it is 
Muqtada al-Sadr and his undefeated 
and unbowed Mahdi militia that claim 
victory. While having no truck with al- 
Sadr’s awful social programme, commu¬ 
nists can only but welcome the setback 
this represented for the US. 

When the fighting in Najaf erupted, 
the US vowed to “crush” Sadr’s “anti- 
Iraq” forces. Going into auto-Rambo 
mode, the US military told us that they 
were “on schedule” for “complete” vic¬ 
tory, while interim government officials 
pledged that the Sadrists would be pur¬ 
sued “to the final end”. Of course, things 
turned out rather differently. After the 73- 
year-old Grand Ayatollah Sayed Ali al- 
Sistani led his march to Najaf, he 
brokered a peace deal between al-Sadr 
and the US. Al-Sistani’s plan called for 
Najaf and Kufa to be declared weapons- 
free cities, for all foreign forces to with¬ 


draw from Najaf and leave security to the 
police, for the government to compen¬ 
sate those harmed by the fighting, and 
for a census to be taken to prepare for 
elections that then should take place by 
the end of January 2005. 

Al-Sistani described the deal as “a 
very positive agreement”, while the 
Allawi government also made welcom¬ 
ing, if not entirely convincing, noises. But 
in reality there can be little doubt that the 
biggest winners from the Najaf stand-off 
have been the Sadrists and of course al- 
Sistani himself - who “has proved he has 
a veto over significant change in Iraq” 
(The Guardian August 28). 

This was certainly the view expressed 
by al-Sadr’s spokesperson, Sheikh 
Ahmed Shaibani. For him, the Najaf up¬ 
rising confirmed that the al-Maiji-a’ya - 
the committee of shia scholars headed 
by Sistani - were now the ultimate author¬ 
ity in Iraq, not US imperialism or the 
Allawi government. Not true. But US 
strategy certainly seems to be shifting 
to encompass the possibility of a deal 
with al-Sadr. 

There is now talk that al-Sadr, the man 
whom US top brass openly threatened 
to kill in April and then “crush” in Au¬ 
gust, might take up a post in the succes¬ 
sor government to Allawi’s - so long, as 
Shaibani put it, that next year’s elections 
were “honest”, that the Americans did 
not try to “manipulate” them and there 
was a “full return to Iraqi sovereignty”. 
The Bush administration quite clearly 
now wants an easy exit strategy and that 
could include arriving at an accommo¬ 
dation with the forces of islamism: not 
least Muqtada al-Sadr, who is now a sig¬ 
nificant political player in Iraqi politics - 
with the added advantage of being a 
healthy 31 -year-old (not an ailing old man 
like al-Sistani) and thus the ability to play 
the Tong game’. 

Plainly, the Sadrists are sinking social 
roots amongst the urban poor - especially 


the young, unemployed and declassed. 
In a manner very akin to Hamas in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip, the 
Sadrist movement is increasingly oper¬ 
ating as an alternative ‘welfare state’ for 
the oppressed - providing services such 
as policing, garbage collecting and traf¬ 
fic direction, medicine and so on - filling 
in for the absence of the official state. Like 
Hamas, the Sadrists can help feed you 
and your family, and unlike the wretched 
Allawi government they offer some kind 
of seemingly coherent and now ‘battle- 
proved’ programme for society as a 
whole. In a society traumatised by Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s Ba’athist dictatorship 
and then wrecked by the tornado of US- 
UK conquest and occupation, it was the 
Mahdi militia which dared resist and 
stand up to the imperialists. 

The ‘Hamasisation’ of the Iraqi na¬ 
tional resistance movement was almost 
inevitable, given the virtual absence of 
any secular, working class alternative 
from below. Instead of democratic forces 
being at the vanguard of the burgeon¬ 
ing mass opposition to the imperialist oc¬ 
cupation, the islamists so far have had a 
virtual free hand to stamp their imprima¬ 
tur on it. This point was alluded to in the 
pages of The Guardian by the Iraqi po¬ 
litical refugee, Sam Ramadani, when he 
wrote: “Most of the parents and grand¬ 
parents of the young Sadri patriots were 
probably supporters of the once pow¬ 
erful Iraqi Communist Party, now in Ayad 
Allawi’s interim government, which is 
being widely compared in Iraq’s streets 
to Saddam’s regime” (August 24). 

This was precisely the scenario that 
the Weekly Worker warned against and 
why we could not agree with our com¬ 
rades in the Worker-communist Party of 
Iraq when they dismissed the Mahdi 
army as nothing but a “poorly organised 
gang” and optimistically claimed that the 
“vast majority of people see this group 
as a criminal gang rather than a political 
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Brutal occupying army - but would an “international force” be any better? 


group” (WCPI website). If only this were 
the case. 

Nor can it be agreed that it is correct 
to treat al-Sadr/al-Mahdi and US imperi¬ 
alism as if they were equal but simply op¬ 
posite enemies of the working class: two 
sides of the same coin called ‘terrorism’. 
Surely under current circumstances US 
imperialism is the main enemy - it alone 
is superimperialist. 

In his opening contribution to our 
Communist University, comrade 
Mohsen Karim, a member of the WCPI 
central committee, talked of “the war 
between these two forms of terrorism” - 
that is, the struggle we have just wit¬ 
nessed in Najaf between the Sadrists 
and US forces (Weekly Worker Septem¬ 
ber 2). The comrade then went on to say: 
“The desperation and pessimism which 
flow from the present chaotic situation 
have produced a marked increase in dmg 
abuse. Part of the ‘army’ recruited by 
Muqtada al-Sadr is composed of drug¬ 
taking young people. Between them, the 
occupation forces and the islamists have 
deprived Iraqis of all hope for the future.” 

But surely for most, if not all, of “the 
drug-taking young people” he talks 
about, al-Sadr’s Mahdi Army offers a 
way out of drug addiction and general 
hopelessness. Al-Sadr’s defiance of im¬ 
perialism at Najaf, and the very creation 
and existence of the Mahdi militia, is 
acting to give these very same alienated 
youth some “hope for the future” - which 


is precisely why the Sadrists are far, far 
more dangerous than some mere “poorly 
organised” or “criminal gang”. They 
have that “vision thing”, to use the fa¬ 
mous words of George Bush senior. 

Significantly, comrade Karim also told 
us that some people say we should 
“identify our primary and secondary en¬ 
emies” in order to build our strategy. But 
for him the primary enemy is “capitalism 
itself’, and the idea of “creating a hierar¬ 
chy of enemies” come from Mao. For the 
WCPI, US imperialism and political islam 
are both parts of the “same terror sys¬ 
tem”, contributing equally to the oppres¬ 
sion of workers in Iraq. That is why “we 
would never consider any form of alli¬ 
ance with political islam”. It is apparently 
a mistake to categorise our enemies as 
“primary and secondary.” 

Leave aside Mao, Marx and Lenin, 
who for their part were quite ready to 
make or cut deals with all manner of indi¬ 
viduals, groups, parties, classes, etc, if 
they thought it would safeguard, ad¬ 
vance or promote the overall interests of 
the working class and the world revolu¬ 
tionary process. Taking advantage of 
divisions in the enemy camp is certainly 
vital and grouping them together as sim¬ 
ply an undifferentiated reactionary mass 
is an elementary mistake. So yes, there 
are always primary and secondary en¬ 
emies - and tertiary and quaternary en¬ 
emies, for that matter. For the Bolsheviks 
the main enemy was clear - tsarism. That 


implied no softness on or illusions in the 
liberal bourgeoisie. But quite clearly here 
was a secondary enemy, with whom mu¬ 
tually advantageous deals could be 
agreed. Not to countenance such an 
approach is to disarm oneself tactically. 

After the collapse of tsarism Lenin 
had no compunctions about working to 
undermine the provisional government 
of Alexander Kerensky. But, when faced 
with the threat of immediate and crush¬ 
ing counterrevolution in the form the 
army led by general Kornilov, the Bol¬ 
sheviks knew the main danger. In its for¬ 
eign policy too, the young Bolshevik 
government entered into all sorts of tem¬ 
porary alliances and pacts with reaction¬ 
ary governments in order to create a 
breathing space for the revolution - 
hence the peace deal with imperial Ger¬ 
many and cooperation with Atatiirk’s 
Turkey (which was oppressing the 
newly formed Communist Party of Tur¬ 
key at the time). 

The notion that alliances and deals 
with secondary enemies are foreign to 
Marx and Lenin is mistaken - that does 
not necessarily make them right, of 
course. However, a refusal to distinguish 
between enemies must lead to a blunt¬ 
ing of communist strategy and tactics. 
In fact, simply because they are in the 
front line, in the midst of a most complex 
struggle, the WCPI comrades do recog¬ 
nise that it is the US occupation that has 
produced the current bloody situation 


Iraq puppet unions 


I n a letter published in The Guard¬ 
ian Abdullah Muhsen, the “repre¬ 
sentative” of Iraqi Federation of 
Trade Unions in London, described the 
invitation of the unelected interim Iraqi 
prime minister, Ayad Allawi, by Tony 
Blair to address the Labour Party con¬ 
ference as “an opportunity for those who 
honourably opposed the war to extend 
support to Iraqi democrats who are try¬ 
ing, in the most difficult circumstances, 
to construct a vibrant civil society” (Au¬ 
gust 18). 

No-one who demonstrated against 
the war on Iraq would want Abdullah 
Muhsen to talk on their behalf like this; 
those who opposed the war, including 
myself, did not do so to bring puppets, 
and agents of the CIA like Allawi and 
his associates to power in Iraq. While we 
were “honourably” opposing the war, 
Allawi and other current members of the 
interim government were having meet¬ 
ings and making agreements with the 
USA to attack Iraq and create a blood¬ 
bath for Iraqi civilians. So this invitation 
is a shameless insult to all those who 
fought against this war and its countless 
victims. 

Ayad Allawi is a Ba’athist thug; he is 
another dictator like Saddam. He wants 
to implement a law which would allow a 


state of emergency to ban any gather¬ 
ings. He wants to bring back the death 
penalty in order to bring “stability to 
Iraq”. These are the credentials of the so- 
called “democrat” that Muhsen is talk¬ 
ing about; the same kind of “democrats” 
who have just shot dead six prisoners in 
police custody, according to one of 
Australia’s top journalists. 

It is not Allawi and his fellow gang¬ 
sters - brought to power and imposed 
against the will of secular and progres¬ 
sive people in Iraq by the US-UK gov¬ 
ernments - who will construct a “vibrant 
civil society”. It is us, the people of Iraq, 
workers, women, and socialists of Iraq, 
who will construct a free, egalitarian, 
prosperous, secular, modem and pro¬ 
gressive Iraq. 

A “vibrant civil society” will be built 
by those who have been fighting the war 
and the occupation and defending peo¬ 
ple’s rights. It will be built by those who 
have stood up to the ominous rise of the 
islamists who want to return Iraq to the 
religious barbarity of the Middle Ages 
under the mle of islamic sharia. It will be 
built by workers, women and people of 
Iraq, and not by upstart despots like 
Allawi who, from day one, backed by the 
US military, have been attacking demon¬ 
strations for jobs, social security, civil, 


labour and women’s rights. 

It is the workers who are organising 
and mobilising themselves in the Iraqi 
Federation of Trade Unions and Work¬ 
ers Councils and the Union of Unem¬ 
ployed of Iraq and women’s rights 
activists of the Organisation of Wom¬ 
en’s Freedom in Iraq who have been 
fighting against occupation and politi¬ 
cal islam, who have put the real founda¬ 
tion of a civil, modern and secular 
society, and not you or your union, nor 
your “democratic” Allawi, who are part 
of the US government’s dark agenda and 
serving its interests in Iraq. 

In his letter, Muhsen goes on to de¬ 
fend Allawi’s history. He says: “Allawi 
is criticised for having been a Ba’athist, 
but many decent people joined the 
Ba’ath Party.” Those decent Iraqis that 
Muhsen is talking about are workers and 
women in Iraqi society who were forced 
or often sentenced to long prison terms, 
or even execution, if they did not join the 
Ba’ath Party. In order to protect their 
own lives and the lives of their families, 
they had to join. But for a top official like 
Ayad Allawi, who has been involved in 
killings and crimes against the people of 
Iraq, it is a different story. Allawi was 
voluntarily committing crimes against 
the people and for his party and Ba’ath- 


and led to the “strengthening of politi¬ 
cal islam” (Weekly Worker September 2). 

We also note that the comrades no 
longer call for the United Nations to take 
over as occupiers of Iraq. However, what 
they have replaced it with is no better. 
According to comrade Karim, “We are 
calling for an international force to help 
protect Iraq from civil war.” Certainly if 
US forces were to perform a quick exit, 
there would be a real danger of civil war 
and “even greater chaos and suffering” 
(although that does not stop us calling 
for an immediate and unconditional end 
to the occupation - preferably enforced 
by a mass movement led by the work¬ 
ing class). The WCPI’s “international 
force” is designed to prevent civil war 
and the example of East Timor is cited. 

Unless this is a proletarian interna¬ 
tional brigade there is a problem here. 
And certainly no contingent of the work¬ 
ing class is in a position to send off well 
organised fighting formations to Iraq. 
Unfortunately at this present moment in 
time that is impossible. 

What then are we left with. The armed 
forces of the lesser imperialist powers? 
Germany? France? Australia? Countries 
like Jordan, Egypt and Syria? Are they 
now friends of the Iraqi people? Calling 
for them to intervene, if that is what the 
WCPI have in mind, certainly shows that 
the comrades do in actual fact have in 
their heads a hierarchy of enemies when 
it comes to international politics. The US 


ist friends, such as Saddam Hussein. 
These are two entirely different things. 

Some people - including unfortunately 
some left groups - who had been sup¬ 
porting Muhsen’s federation have been 
disappointed and outraged by what he 
wrote in The Guardian. But for me this 
came as no surprise at all. This is the frue 
nature of the IFTU, which we have been 
warning about since the beginning of 
the occupation. We told you which 
camp they represent and what their aims 
and agenda are. 

Today Iraq is a battleground for islam¬ 
ists and forces of the ‘new world order’, 
but the third force is the secular and pro¬ 
gressive front, which has a very differ¬ 
ent standpoint and represents different 
interests. This camp is promoting secu¬ 
larism, modernity, equality, welfare, free¬ 
dom and humanity in Iraq in the midst of 
the chaos created by the US occupation. 
It stands purely for workers’, women’s 
and people’s rights, for full and uncon¬ 
ditional equality, and it is represented by 
the Union of Unemployed, Federation 
of Trade Unions and Workers’ Councils, 
Organisation of Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq, organisations that defend secular¬ 
ism in Iraqi society, and above all by the 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq. 

For those who have opposed the war 


is at the top, along with political islam, of 
course. But further down there are other 
countries who can be won - by popular 
pressure no doubt - to act as an “inde¬ 
pendent force”. 

In reality none of them could move 
into Iraq without the say-so and help¬ 
ing hand of the US. Given today’s struc¬ 
tures of economic power and the balance 
of military power, they could not act as 
an “independent force”. They would be 
agents of US imperialism. 

Using the logic of the WCPI com¬ 
rades, we communists operating in the 
United Kingdom during the late 1960s 
would have called for the intervention 
of British troops into Northern Ireland 
in order to stop the “civil war” against 
the catholic minority which had been 
launched by the Paisleyites and B spe¬ 
cials. Of course, in 1969 British troops did 
intervene. And initially they were wel¬ 
comed by many in the catholic-Irish 
population. The Socialist Workers Party 
(then called the International Socialists) 
took a similar view. However, opinions 
soon changed. British troops came not 
to liberate, but to stabilise the British 
state - and that meant conducting a 
drawn out military struggle, which cer¬ 
tainly led to “even greater chaos and 
suffering” in the Six Counties. 

Surely that would be the case in Iraq 
too. There are no imperialist solutions for 
the working class. We must look to our 
own strength • 

Paul Greenaway 


and occupation of Iraq and the imposed 
interim government, it is time to lend sup¬ 
port to and to show solidarity with this 
third camp, the people’s camp - the only 
alternative for getting out of the catas¬ 
trophe that the Iraqi people have been 
subjected to. This camp is the real hope 
and the only humanitarian solution to 
the war, occupation, poverty, religious 
reaction and lack of rights. 

The IFTU has been acting against the 
interest of the working class and is a tool 
in the hands of the imposed interim gov¬ 
ernment to violate the rights of workers 
in Iraq. It is the new version of the state- 
sponsored, anti-labour Ba’athist unions. 
It should be denied any kind of support. 
Workers in Europe should refuse to ally 
with them, because of their opposition 
to workers’ rights in complicity with the 
interim government. 

The IFTU enjoys the backing of the 
US-UK, as well as the recognition and 
support of Allawi’s interim government. 
Any support or recognition offered to 
them will be direct support for the gov¬ 
ernment of Allawi and against the inter¬ 
ests of the workers and people of Iraq • 
Houzan Mahmoud 
Organisation of Women’s Freedom in 

Iraq 
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SWP _ 

Consider your tactics wisely, 
for yours is not an easy fight 

Former Socialist Workers Party national committee member David Isaacson has joined the CPGB. Tellingly, 
and not without self-criticism, he details how on the one hand the SWP leadership perpetuates itself, and how, 
on the other, it depoliticises and demotivates. The result is a not a party but a bureaucratic sect which must be 
fought from the inside and the out 



M any believe that the Socialist 
Workers Party is going 
through some kind of crisis. All 
the signs are there. Attendance at this 
summer’s Marxism was half that of the 
previous year. Membership figures can¬ 
not be great if Respect can only muster 
just over 3,000. Wiere are the 10,000 
SWP members of old? East End Offset - 
the SWP’s printshop - has been sold off, 
presumably because of financial prob¬ 
lems stemming from Respect’s election 
campaign. The election result itself was 
a disappointment. 

Despite some good results in certain 
areas - most notably the East End of Lon¬ 
don, where Oliur Rahman has since been 
elected as a Respect councillor in a re¬ 
cent by-election - the vote did not match 
the high expectations generated by Re¬ 
spect’s leading figures, not least those 
in the SWP. There was no “break¬ 
through”. No one got elected to the 
European parliament or the Greater Lon¬ 
don Assembly. In some regions - includ¬ 
ing the South West, where I now live - 
Respect’s vote was terrible. Considering 
the high hopes SWP members had, and 
were encouraged to have, these results 
must have been a blow. Especially as 
they came at such a cost. It is not just 
the massive debts. From the formation 
of Respect onwards the SWP leadership 
has shown it is willing to discard princi¬ 
ple after principle in order to “make a dif¬ 
ference”. The failure of the SWP 
leadership to challenge George Gallo¬ 
way’s anti-abortion statement was cer¬ 
tainly a new low point. 

Yet despite all this the SWP leadership 
still looks well entrenched. An assess¬ 
ment underlined by this paper in its re¬ 
port of a recent national committee 
meeting ( Weekly Worker July 1). There 
was no rebellion over East End Offset. 
No organised opposition to the junking 
of long established ‘shibboleths’. Nor 
has there been any kind of searching 
analysis of June’s election results in 
Socialist Worker. 

This, however, is not how things are 
done in the SWP. Debate and criticism 
openly conducted within the party, let 
alone in front of the working class, just 
does not happen. The leadership has its 
disagreements and debates, but they are 
always hidden, always in private, never 
in the open. Tony Cliff himself quoted 
Lenin on this subject in his introduction 
to Badayev’s book on the role of Bol¬ 
sheviks in the tsarist duma: “The party 
of the revolutionary working class, he 
said, was ‘strong enough openly to criti¬ 
cise itself, and unequivocally to call a mis¬ 
take and a weakness by their proper 
names’” (AY Badayev Bolsheviks in the 
tsarist duma London 1987, p 15). Democ¬ 
racy cannot live in a climate where mis¬ 
takes and weaknesses are never 
admitted. Where there is no truth and no 
openness .there can be no democracy. 
Though the SWP claims to be a demo¬ 
cratic centralist party, it is not. It is a bu¬ 
reaucratic centralist sect. 

Everything in the SWP flows from the 
top down. Below the central committee 
is a layer of full-timers and party bureau¬ 
crats who are appointed by and account¬ 
able to the leadership, not the 
membership. Unsurprisingly they are 
never critical or questioning of their pay¬ 
masters. It is their job to ram home the 
leadership’s new line and make sure that 


Tony Cliff: afraid of open criticism 


everyone is on board. 

The democratic legitimacy that the 
central committee lays claim to comes by 
way of the annual conference. But there 
is an entirely formalistic and unsatisfac¬ 
tory approach to party democracy. SWP 
conferences, like national committee and 
party council meetings, are dull affairs 
which are totally devoid of any real de¬ 
bate. I remember being at an SWP con¬ 
ference where all the motions we voted 
on were proposed by the central com¬ 
mittee. There were no amendments and 
no alternatives. At times I felt there was 
little point in raising a hand one way or 
the other. While leaders made lengthy 
introductions to sessions, the rank and 
file were kept to unnecessarily restrictive 
timelimits. 

Discussion from the floor was bizarre. 
It usually took the form of a branch ac¬ 
tivist explaining, in an over-excited man¬ 
ner, how brilliant the new line was and 
how fantastically it had gone down in 
their locality. This was repeated ad 
nauseam with long lists of comrades al¬ 
most repeating word for word previous 
contributions. If you had concerns, were 
you encouraged to raise them? Certainly 
not. We might discuss doubts later, in a 
quiet comer, but that’s not the sort of 
thing the rest of the membership need 
concern themselves with. They are to be 
kept busy praising the leadership, of 
course. Such ‘democracy’ has no real 
content: it is worthless. 

It is at these conferences that the lead¬ 
ership of the SWP is elected. The cen¬ 
tral committee proposes a slate, 


invariably consisting of the sitting incum¬ 
bents and possibly with an addition or 
two, and conference ritualistically agrees 
that slate. In my time in the SWP I heard 
of no alternative slates being proposed, 
let alone one posing a real challenge to 
the existing leadership. 

It is worth noting here how I came to 
be on the SWP’s national committee. I 
was not a delegate at conference that 
year but I knew that the leadership in¬ 
tended to revive the national committee, 
which had not existed for some years. 
When our delegate returned back from 
conference to Colchester (my branch at 
the time), I was informed that I had been 
elected. 

I was totally surprised and rather con¬ 
fused by this news. Apparently I had 
been on the slate - the only slate, of 
course - proposed by the central com¬ 
mittee. Why had I not been asked if I 
wanted to be on the national committee? 
I was not even known well enough by 
anyone on the central committee for 
them to propose me. I was a very active 
and enthusiastic young member and 
can only assume that I was recom¬ 
mended by the student organisers. I was 
pleased, but it was all very strange and 
certainly made me think. 

For democratic structures to work a 
party must have a democratic culture. 
This means encouraging critical thought 
- and conducting the subsequent argu¬ 
ment openly in front of the working class 
movement, as well as the membership. 
This is how the Bolsheviks operated, 
under much more restrictive circum¬ 


stances than ours, with one factional 
battle after another. This did not weaken 
them: it trained them as revolutionaries 
and educated those who read their 
press. Such a democratic culture is not 
easy to achieve, but providing space for 
vigorous debate in Socialist Worker and 
allowing full factional rights would be a 
start. Unfortunately not on the cards. 

Let me briefly quote section nine of 
the Constitution of the SWP (April 1997), 
which concerns factions: “(a) A faction 
may be formed around a political plat¬ 
form signed by 40 members that shows 
the points of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment with the party line, (b) A faction will 
be given reasonable facilities to distrib¬ 
ute its documents and argue its point of 
view. These must be circulated through 
the national office, (c) Debate continues 
until the party at a special or annual con¬ 
ference shall reach a decision on the dis¬ 
puted question, (d) Permanent or secret 
factions are not allowed.” While this re¬ 
mains the position of the SWP, there can 
be no serious or thorough debate. 

Consider for a moment that you are an 
SWP member and you disagree with the 
leadership over, for example, their posi¬ 
tion calling for a ‘no’ vote in a referen¬ 
dum on the euro. If you wanted to form 
a faction to enable you to have a debate 
within the party and try to change the 
leadership’s position, you would first 
have to find 39 other comrades who 
wanted to be part of your faction. How¬ 
ever, you would be wise not to let any¬ 
body know that you were doing this in 
case the leadership got wind of it and 
accused you of organising a secret fac¬ 
tion. Let us assume that you manage 
somehow to do this and you then 
present your political platform to the lead¬ 
ership. It is then up to them to decide how 
“reasonable” they are going to be in pro¬ 
viding facilities for the distribution of 
your material. If you are not satisfied with 
these facilities, then tough - all material 
“must be circulated through the national 
office”; if you distribute material your¬ 
self then you break the rules and risk 
expulsion. 

By this time, of course, the leadership 
is well and truly fed-up with your faction 
and wants to settle this question once 
and for all. They call a special conference 
to discuss the issue of Europe - not a ri¬ 
diculous scenario, seeing as both the 
Scottish Socialist Party and Socialist 
Alliance held special debates on this 
very question. Now there are two things 
that could happen at this special confer¬ 
ence. You could win the vote and 
change party policy or you could lose. 
If you lose, which I consider would be 
the most likely result owing to the fact 
that you have had very limited resources 
and you have been forced to conclude 
the debate at a time suited to the leader¬ 
ship and not yourselves, then what? You 
will be expected to hold your tongue. The 
party has reached a decision and you 
must therefore disband your faction. The 
matter is settled and the debate is over. 

This is no way to facilitate real discus¬ 
sion: rather a bureaucratic mechanism to 
stifle it. Democratic centralism demands 
unity in action. Quite right. If there were 
about to be a referendum on the euro, 
then our hypothetical faction must ac¬ 
cept the majority position and campaign 
and vote accordingly. However, up un¬ 
til that referendum and after it they must 


be able to openly criticise the position 
of the majority and try to change it. Mi¬ 
norities have the right to strive to become 
the majority. 

Factions must be allowed to freely 
publish and circulate their own literature. 
There must be no ban on “permanent” 
factions. To insist that factions dissolve 
themselves as soon as a conference has 
taken a position on the disputed point 
is a recipe for splits - and the SWP has 
certainly had its fair share of these. The 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group, Workers 
Power and Red Action, amongst others, 
all have their roots in the SWP. Argu¬ 
ments must be allowed to mn their course 
and factions must be allowed to exist so 
long as the differences that caused them 
to emerge in the first place remain. 

The immediate aim of communists is 
to reforge the Communist Party of Great 
Britain - the working class needs the 
highest level of organisation possible if 
it is to lead a revolution. An ambitious 
project. In striving towards it we must 
always be conscious of the role the 
SWP. It remains the largest and most 
influential revolutionary organisation in 
Britain and cannot be ignored or side¬ 
stepped. 

It would be wrong to assume that any 
crisis the SWP is currently going through 
will necessarily change this. The SWP 
has gone through bad patches before. 
Its leadership is well versed in how to 
hold things together, and its cadre can 
be fiercely loyal. Towards the end of his 
autobiography Tony Cliff wrote: “Even 
if we face a catastrophe as terrible as the 
Russian workers faced in 1906, the SWP 
will survive. Not only is our number far 
greater than in the first decade of our 
existence, but the quality of the cadres, 
steeled and tried, is far superior to those 
we had when we started” (T Cliff world 
to win London 2000, p228). 

Ironically it was not a catastrophe but 
the massive opportunities presented by 
the unprecedented anti-war upsurge 
that is the source of the SWP’s current 
woes. For years the SWP has been on 
the back foot, sectarianly guarding its 
own interests. In doing so it may have 
helped keep alive the embers of the revo¬ 
lutionary Marxist tradition. However, 
when it comes to moving onto the front 
foot, it stumbles. Its whole way of oper¬ 
ating hobbles it when it comes to giving 
the principled lead that revolutionaries 
must provide the movement. 

Desperate for the ‘big time’, the SWP 
leadership is racing down an opportun¬ 
ist path to the right - there is no doubt 
about that. How the rest of the left re¬ 
sponds to this is of vital importance. We 
could shout abuse and denunciations 
from the sidelines, while not getting our 
hands dirty, or we could work positively 
and constructively with the best ele¬ 
ments in and around the SWP without 
pulling any punches regarding our criti¬ 
cism of their leadership’s opportunism. 
By taking the latter course we increase 
the chances of something positive com¬ 
ing out of the SWP’s crisis. This Octo¬ 
ber’s Respect conference will be a key 
battleground in this regard. We must 
provide an alternative to all those who 
are serious about fighting for democracy 
and socialist principles. 

It is a long time since a faction pro¬ 
claimed its existence from within the ranks 
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of the SWP. The prospect of setting one 
up in such hostile environment is not ex¬ 
actly appealing. I suppose that is the 
point. However, without clear factional 
representation where can the disaffection 
that so obviously exists amongst sections 
of the SWP membership go? For me it led 
to disillusionment. I became less and less 
involved in activity. Many others drop 
out of politics all together. 

It is a well known joke that ex-SWP 
members make up the biggest revolu¬ 
tionary ‘party’ in the country. Yet, of 
course, this party does not exist and is 
therefore useless. The Socialist Alliance 


as well as a number of single-issue cam¬ 
paigns became the focus of my political 
activity after I left. Some ex-SWP mem¬ 
bers are organised around the Socialist 
Unity Network website. But many remain 
SWP members and simply hope for the 
best. 

I regret leaving the SWP the way I did. 
It did nothing at all to change that organi¬ 
sation, which plays such a prominent 
role in left politics in Britain. It did not im¬ 
prove the position of the many sincere 
revolutionaries within the SWP. It would 
have been far better to remain a member 
for as long as possible, to have sought 


to link up with others. 

Without a serious challenge from prin¬ 
cipled communists both inside and out¬ 
side the SWP any crisis it suffers will 
simply weaken the socialist movement. 
SWP members must rebel against the 
leadership’s dramatic swing to the right. 
But consider your tactics wisely, for 
yours is not an easy fight. Publicity is 
the sharpest and surest weapon and 
remember, you have tried and tested al¬ 
lies with whom you share a common 
cause - that of communism. 

To further our common cause use this 
paper, make it your paper • 



On the streets: into crisis 


Reorganisation 

yet again 


Y et another reorganisation of the 
Socialist Workers Party is under¬ 
way. This time it is taking place 
under the direction of Martin Smith, who 
was recently promoted to the post of 
national secretary, having served for 
years as industrial organiser. Chris Bam- 
bery now edits Socialist Worker , while 
Chris Harman has been eased into semi- 
retirement. He is a central committee 
member without specific responsibility. 

Obviously the reorganisation takes 
place in the context of Respect. Doing 
most of the donkey work and providing 
a big slice of the money too has caused 
considerable stresses and strains. We all 
know about East End Offset having to 
be sold off to meet crippling debts. But 
the biggest problem, though, is political. 

SWP members no longer quite know 
who or what they are. When they join 
they are grandly told that the SWP 
stands in the “revolutionary commu¬ 
nist” tradition of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Trotsky and Luxemburg (SWP consti¬ 
tution). And yet in their day-to-day po¬ 
litical lives they increasingly act as mere 
left populist foot soldiers. 

Respect rightly highlights the “crisis 
of representation” and the “democratic 
deficit” which exists at the “heart of Brit¬ 
ish politics” (Founding statement). But 
when given the opportunity to give 
some concrete answers the SWP balked. 
SWPers attending Respect’s founding 
convention were under strict instruc¬ 
tions to vote down motions calling for a 


republic, open borders and putting 
elected representatives on wages equal 
to that of an average skilled worker. And, 
of course, on the doorstep, out canvass¬ 
ing, SWP members are expected to ar¬ 
gue like left populists. All we need do is 
get rid of Blair and other such rotten 
politicians and elect “trustworthy” lead¬ 
ers like George Galloway, Lindsey Ger¬ 
man, Yvonne Ridley and John Rees. 

Martin Smith’s reorganisation has 
three main features. 

First, what is dubbed the “public face” 
of the SWP is getting a make-over. Marx¬ 
ist fomms have become Socialist Worker 
forums. Furthermore district-wide fo¬ 
rums have been introduced and efforts 
will be expended to make them success¬ 
ful events. (And, underlining just how 
desperate the SWP is, they have been 
sending out text-ads for their new fomms 
to people who have given their contact 
details at Respect meetings for Respect 
activities.) With such innovations, com¬ 
rade Smith is also attempting to counter 
the problem of shrinkage. Attendance at 
this year’s Marxism - the SWP’s annual 
school - was halved compared to 2003. 
Numbers recorded at the Marxist fomms 
(now Socialist Worker fomms) up and 
down the country are extremely variable 
- some branches doing well but others 
not managing to get much more than a 
handful people. But on average they are 
going down. District fomms, will have 
‘popular speakers’ and ‘popular sub¬ 
jects’ (eg, Che Guevara). Comrade Smith 


hopes that they will not only attract more 
people, but help build specifically SWP 
actions and activate that layer of card- 
carrying members which effectively lies 
dormant from one year to the next. 

Second, there is the requirement that 
branches must meet weekly and make 
room for some politics at their meetings. 
The SWP’s “basic units” are famously 
turgid and purely organisational. Typi¬ 
cally meetings concentrate on mstling 
up sufficient volunteers to dish out the 
latest leaflet, delivering the paper and 
staffing the Saturday petition and stall. 
There is no culture of seriously arguing 
through and clarifying ideas. Over the 
last year attendance has fallen away and 
in some areas meetings have simply 
spluttered to a stop through lack of in¬ 
terest. 

Third, district committees are to be re¬ 
constituted, again in an effort to bring 
some coherence to the work of the mem¬ 
bership. In the material coming from the 
SWP national office, there are warnings 
against the danger of “fragmentation”. 
Members work in different fronts and 
campaigns. There is a tendency for them 
to ‘go native’. Adherence to the SWP 
becomes formal and they effectively 
adapt to the politics of the host. The re¬ 
mit of the new district committees is to 
oversee the work of the local branches, 
stop them winking out of existence and 
impose discipline. 

At least, that is the plan • 

Ian Mahoney 


Film 

Culture 



T he Edinburgh International Film 
Festival, like this year’s fringe, 
showed that politics, with a capital 
‘P’ is back in vogue once again. Follow¬ 
ing September 11 2001 islam and mus- 
lims are an obvious, but nonetheless 
demanding, subject and featured in four 
significant films. The results are mixed. 

Ae fond kiss (director: Ken Loach) 
gives a distinct view of a christian-mus- 
lim love story based in Glasgow, the last 
in his trilogy. An incident at his younger 
sister’s catholic school brings Casim 
Khan (Atta Yaqub) abmptly into contact 
with young Irish music teacher Roisin 
Hanlon (Eva Birthistle). He helps her 
move her piano into her new flat after her 
break-up and they become enamoured 
of each other. But all is not well in Spain, 
where they go on a short break together: 
he still intends to many the woman his 
parents expect him to. 

Although they later reconcile, Casim 
and Roisin still do not have it easy. She 
gets threats from her state-funded, reli¬ 
gious school because its board members 
object to her sleeping with her boyfriend 
before marriage. Casim gets stick from 
ma and pa Khan for not being dutiful. 
Enter Casim’s sister, Rukhsana (Ghizala 
Avan), who beards Roisin, asking her to 
stop seeing him; though Rukhsana is 
really more concerned with removing an 
obstacle to making a good marriage her¬ 
self than in abstract ideas of family hon¬ 
our. 

Casim’s decision to become ‘more 
muslim’ is inexplicably eroded, as Loach 
goes for the ‘happy ever after’ ending: 
the love-struck couple smooch in the 
final scene. Roisin, an intelligent teacher, 
is unconvincing in her ignorance that 
Casim’s family expects an arranged mar¬ 
riage and seems to know next to noth¬ 
ing about Asian life and culture in Britain. 
Casim is unconvincing in his ‘will he, 
won’t he?’ vacillating between listening 
to his friend, Hammid, who say he should 
keep a white girl on the side after mar¬ 
riage, or simply dumping Roisin and 
getting on with what is supposed to keep 
his family together. In fact the whole film 
is deeply unconvincing and cries out for 
a sensibility that derives more directly 
from the Asian experience. (Ae fond kiss 
goes on general UK release on Friday 
September 10.) 

Yasmin (director: Kenneth Glenaan) is 
set just before 9/11 and is quite frankly a 
much more politically astute film. Yasmin 
(Archie Panjabi), a care worker, drives her 
cabriolet to work each day in full Asian 
gear from her largely Pakistani neigh¬ 
bourhood in the city, but changes into 
western work clothes on an empty moor¬ 
land road. She goes through the palaver 
in reverse every time she returns home. 
One of Yasmin’s co-workers (Steve Jack- 
son) would like to get closer to her, but 
when he discovers that she is married, 
to simpleton Faysal (Shahid Ahmed), he 
is understandably shocked and backs 
off. 

Once the Twin Towers are hit and de¬ 
stroyed, all hell breaks loose. It starts at 
work with alleged jokes (“Yas loves 
Osama”) and soon gets distinctly men¬ 
acing. Blunkett and Labour’s laws en¬ 
sure that Yasmin and her non-Asian 
co-worker get taken in by heavily armed, 
anti-terrorist cops; her husband is 
caught later as he wanders back, una¬ 
ware that his innocent phone calls to 
Pakistan have been enough to condemn 
him. 

Whereas for years she was a non-prac¬ 
tising muslim, Yasmin’s experience of the 
British state’s ‘justice’ turns her toward 
islam. She refuses a policeman’s sugges¬ 
tion that she could be shot of Faysal by 
claiming her marriage was forced; in- 
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stead, she destroys the divorce papers 
she had ready for his signature and waits 
for Faysal outside the clink until he is 
released. Yasmin’s younger brother 
Nasir (Syed Ahmed) abandons his mu¬ 
ezzin duties and declares he is off to 
Pakistan and then Palestine to fight on 
behalf of downtrodden muslims, break¬ 
ing the heart of his father, Khaled (Renu 
Setna). There is no resolution for any¬ 
one in such real, unjust circumstances. 

Writer Simon Beaufoy, as in The full 
Monty , captures the essence and human¬ 
ity of the people he shows us. The film 
leaves us with the feeling that the pain 
goes on. 

Mamay (director: Oles Sanin) is a 
Ukrainian film based on a 16th century 
legend. Christian Cossack and muslim 
Tatar forces are at loggerheads on what 
is now Ukraine territory. Three Cossack 
brothers escape the foul conditions of 
Tatar captivity; however, they have only 
two horses. The third brother runs, but 
falls behind. It looks like all is up with the 
Cossack, for the plains animals are gath¬ 
ering for the kill. It seems he may be al¬ 
ready dead when a Tatar 
witch-cum-shaman and her child find 
him. She gives him life and they become 
a couple, trying to learn from each other, 
despite initial ‘cultural diversity’. 

When the Tatar warriors arrive and 
capture the Cossack, the child saves him 
from them. He escapes, leaving behind 
a pregnant shaman as he goes toward 
the Christian lands. Director Sanin’s his¬ 
torical spectacle is an amazingly well- 
crafted social allegory - a paean to 
cultural and human assimilation. The 
sweeping, poetic flights bear compari¬ 
son with the best lyrical renditions of the 
cinema: Ugetsu Monogatari and Shad¬ 
ows of forgotten ancestors suggest 
themselves. Indeed, this work can stand 
beside them with ease. 

The Hamburg Cell (director: Antonia 
Bird) has now received an airing on UK 
television, its flow interrupted by ad¬ 
verts. Purporting to be based on the 
events leading up to the murderous at¬ 
tacks on September 11, the film depicts 
the cell, formed in Hamburg among 
young muslims from different countries 
who are studying there, who were to go 
on to do the deeds. 

Although positions are taken and re¬ 
cruits made, those shown are cardboard 
cut-outs, mere ciphers on the film’s can¬ 
vas. Why these young men (no women) 
were seduced by thoughts of attaining 
paradise, in a Sun-like haze of fanaticism 
and pornographic desire to have a 
harem in heaven, is not clear. Ideology 
is hazily sketched and descends into 
rants all too soon. Disappointingly, no 
real effort is made to get under the skin 
of these terrorists; presumably the fact 
that those upon which these characters 
are based are now dead means the film¬ 
maker can dress their minds in whatever 
she fancies. 

But even clerical fascists have moti¬ 
vations, and it would make a fascinating 
film to really get to grips with what makes 
them tick. This film is not it. Instead, we 
are given a melange of characters who 
do not seem real, either as a group or in 
their interactions with each other. Why 
they would want to commit these hor¬ 
rific suicidal acts, kidding themselves 
they were martyrs, is only superficially 
dealt with. The thousands who were to 
die at the hands of the generally mild- 
mannered men we see here do not seem 
to figure with them very much at all, and 
thus the film falls down badly. 

The credibility gap is too great; cin¬ 
ematic suspension of disbelief impossi¬ 
ble# 

Jim Gilbert Moody 
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POLEMIC _ 

Lenin and imperialism 
in the 21st century 


M ike Macnair’s three articles on 
imperialism demonstrate an im- 
pressive breadth of analysis 
(Weekly Worker July 29, August 5 and 
August 12). Designed in the first place 
to critique the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty’s ‘imperialism of free trade’ theory, 
they go on to offer a wide-ranging sur¬ 
vey of Marxist theories of imperialism 
and point towards Mike’s own ideas of 
what would constitute a comprehensive 
theoretical understanding of the history 
and contemporary trajectories of global 
capitalism. 

However, I believe some aspects of 
Mike’s analysis are flawed. In this arti¬ 
cle I tackle three aspects of the debate: 
(1) the significance of Lenin’s Imperial¬ 
ism, the highest stage of capitalism ; (2) 
the nature of contemporary imperialism; 
(3) Mike’s discussion of the epochal lim¬ 
its of capitalism. 

Lenin’s Imperialism 

Mike obviously shares the views of 
those who downplay the long-lasting 
value of Lenin’s pamphlet of 1916. Mike 
also challenges the assessment of Lenin 
and most other Marxists at the time that 
capitalism had entered a new phase at 
the end of the 19th century and begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century. 

Imperialism, the highest stage of capi¬ 
talism makes no claim to be a 
groundbreaking theoretical work. It is 
sub-titled “a popular outline”, after all. 
What the pamphlet does attempt is to 
synthesise the theoretical work of a 
number of Marxists, with a mass of ma¬ 
terial gleaned from bourgeois econo¬ 
mists and writers (most prominently 
Hobson) in order to attempt to explain a 
number of contemporary phenomena. 
Its purpose is above all polemical: to 
demonstrate that the titanic and bloody 
struggle between leading capitalist 
states raging in 1916 reflected important 
shifts in the nature of global capitalism. 
The target of Lenin’s polemics was not 
principally Bukharin (as Mike claims), 
but Karl Kautsky. 

Lenin did have differences with Buk¬ 
harin on the issue of the self-determina¬ 
tion of nations and these are reflected in 
the divergent emphases in their works 
on imperialism, but Lenin thought 
Bukharin’s Imperialism and world 
economy to be a worthwhile contribu¬ 
tion to the debate. He contributed a fore¬ 
word and cites the work in his own 
Imperialism. 

Kautsky’s thesis on the possibility of 
the main imperialist protagonists form¬ 
ing a cartel in order to jointly exploit the 
global economy and keep the “agrarian” 
colonies in check was a different matter. 
Lenin thought Kautsky’s anticipations 
a reformist trap that served as “a most 
reactionary method of consoling the 
masses with hopes of permanent peace 
being possible under capitalism ...” ( Im¬ 
perialism, the highest stage of capital¬ 
ism Beijing, pl43). Lenin did not reject 
the possibility that, given the tendency 
towards concentration and cartels, such 
an outcome was possible in the indefi¬ 
nite future. He did think that to seriously 
project such an outcome as the aftermath 
of the current war was to turn away from 
the responsibility to work for the over¬ 
throw of capitalism. 

Imperialism does contain flaws and 
errors of judgement. It is a work pro¬ 
duced in the heat of political combat. 
However, far from focussing “on the 
several symptoms of imperialism as a 
system, rather than the dynamics of the 
interconnection”, as alleged by Mike, it 
is precisely the connections between 



monopoly and inter-imperialist conflict 
that concern Lenin. 

Lenin’s case was that concentration 
of industrial production, the develop¬ 
ment of monopolies and the formation 
of cartels were proceeding with break¬ 
neck speed. Some time between the late 
19th century and early 20th century the 
classic era of the capitalism of free com¬ 
petition had given way to the era of mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism, which Lenin termed 
imperialism. Concentration had also 
taken place in the banking sector. Fur¬ 
thermore, given their strategic position 
in a capitalist economy and privileged 
access to information about companies 
throughout the economy, the banks 
were playing a dominant role in the new 
economics of monopoly and cartels. 
Thus Lenin affirmed Hilferding’s desig¬ 
nation of the new era as being one of fi¬ 
nance capital, tending towards the 
domination of a financial oligarchy. It is 
in this context that Lenin also quotes 
Bukharin on the “coalescence of bank 
and industrial capital and the growth of 
banks into institutions of a truly ‘univer¬ 
sal character’” (ibid p48). 

The process of forming monopolies 
and cartels extends to the international 
arena. The export of capital takes over 
from the export of commodities a distin¬ 
guishing feature of the new era of capi¬ 
talism. Competition between monopolies 
for sources of raw materials and markets 
for commodity and capital exports led in 
turn to the partition of the world between 
the main imperialist nations: “Colonial 
possession alone gives the monopolies 
complete guarantee against all contin¬ 
gencies in the struggle with competitors 
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However, for Lenin monopoly capital¬ 
ism did not signify an end to competi¬ 
tion, to the struggle between mighty 
financial and industrial combines for the 
division and redivision of the world. 
Relative strengths were constantly 
changing and agreements broken. Simi¬ 
larly in the world of international politics, 
the colonial division of the world was 
constantly challenged by up-and-com¬ 
ing powers whose own capitalist mo¬ 
nopolies and finance houses felt they 
deserved a greater share of the division 
of the world’s spoils. These were the 
conflicts that led to war in the era of im¬ 
perialism. Any truce after the end of the 
world war would be a prelude to new 
wars. 

Mike Macnair cites Wallerstein and 
Gunder Frank, who “trace the origins of 
a capitalist international division of la¬ 
bour, in which a centre benefits at the 
expense of a dependent periphery, to the 
16th century development of capitalism 
out of feudalism”. Further, “Historical 
work has also found in the early modem 


What is the 
significance of 
Lenin’s critique of 
imperialism today? 
Was it marred by 
moralism? Nick 
Rogers gives his 
view 

economic oligopolies ... central roles 
played by financial intermediaries, and 
major interpenetration of big capital and 
the state.” Thus Mike alleges that Len¬ 
in’s central thesis - that economic cen¬ 
tralisation, linked to a new international 
role for capitalism, marks a new stage - is 
flawed. Rather than dating to the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, both phenom¬ 
ena in fact are as old as capitalism. 

However, Mike misses the point. Of 
course capitalism early in its history cre¬ 
ated a world market. Marx and Engels 
celebrated that achievement in the Com¬ 
munist manifesto. Lenin says as much 
in Imperialism. Britain’s colonial empire 
date back to the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Oligopolies formed and disintegrated 
throughout the history of capitalism. 
What is significant about the period 
Lenin was discussing is the degree of 
concentration in the economies of the 
leading capitalist states, the massive rise 
in the export of capital and the complete 
occupation of the non-capitalist areas of 
the world. 

Mike describes Lenin’s Imperialism as 
“severely empirical in character”. How¬ 
ever, one advantage of this characteris¬ 
tic of the work is that we are able to 
examine the data on which Lenin based 
his analysis. For instance, on the degree 
of concentration in the economy, Lenin 
cites statistics showing that in 1907 in 
Germany 0.9% of enterprises employed 
39.4% of workers and utilised three- 
quarters of steam and electrical power 
{ibid pi3). In 1909 in the United States 
1.17% of companies employed 30.5 % of 
the workforce and were responsible for 
43.8% of output {ibid pi4). 

In Britain the export of capital increased 
from 3.6 billion francs in 1862 to 62 bil¬ 
lion by 1902 and 75 billion by 1914. By 
1914 France was exporting 60 billion 
francs and Germany 44 billion francs. 

Colonies of European powers had 
long existed. But in 1876 10.8% of Africa 
was colonised - by 1900 this had ex¬ 
tended to 90.4% {ibid p90). Britain’s co¬ 
lonial possessions increased from 2.5 
million square miles in 1860 to 9.3 million 
square miles in 1899. France’s increased 
from 0.2 million to 3.7 million and Germa¬ 
ny’s from nothing to 1 million over the 
same period {ibid p91). 

Furthermore, the export of capital to 
the colonial territories transformed social 
relations: “The export of capital affects 
and greatly accelerates the development 
of capitalism in those countries to which 
it is exported” (p76). The combination of 
European colonisation and the export of 
capital in the period of classical imperial¬ 
ism created capitalist relations on a 
worldwide scale for the first time. It also 
provided a “solid basis for imperialist 
oppression and the exploitation of most 


of the countries and nations of the world 
for the capitalist parasitism of a handful 
of wealthy states”. 

It is for Lenin’s discussion of the para¬ 
sitism and decay of capitalism in the era 
of imperialism that Mike reserves his 
sternest judgement: “Moral indignation 
has replaced the analysis of the objec¬ 
tive dynamics which grounded the ear¬ 
lier Marxists’ claim that imperialism 
showed capitalism at its limits.” 

Now Lenin may be in error, but he ap¬ 
plies both terms to very real aspects, as 
he saw them, of the society he was de¬ 
scribing. ‘Parasitism’ refers to the rentier 
nature of finance capital and economies 
receiving the income from vast overseas 
investment. “The income of the rentier 
is five times greater than the income 
obtained from the foreign trade of the 
biggest ‘trading’ company in the world. 
This is the essence of imperialism and 
imperialist parasitism” (pl21). 

These profits present the ruling 
classes of the imperialist states with the 
opportunity to buy off a section of their 
domestic working class. Again Mike is 
unhappy with Lenin’s explanation for 
opportunism/reformism in the working 
class on the basis that it is moralistic. Yet 
Lenin grounds his conclusions in exten¬ 
sive quotes from Engels on the same 
subject. 

For Lenin, ‘decay’ and ‘stagnation’ 
are features of monopoly. Lenin goes 
out of his way to describe these merely 
as tendencies that can only gain the 
upper hand in any particular industry for 
a limited period. 

21st century 
imperialism 

The principal objective of Mike Mac¬ 
nair’s articles is to dispute the ‘imperial¬ 
ism of free trade’ thesis articulated most 
clearly by the AWL’s Martin Thomas. 

Mike has set out Martin Thomas’ po¬ 
sition at great length, so I will briefly 
summarise. Martin argues, while accept¬ 
ing the validity of much of Lenin’s de¬ 
scription of classical imperialism, that the 
world has moved on dramatically since 
1916. No longer is the world divided into 
a geographically small capitalist sector 
and vast swathes of non-capitalist ter¬ 
rain. The European empires are no more. 
We live in a world of capitalist nation¬ 
states. It is a world of vast inequalities, 
but the basis for the fierce competition 
and conflict between the major capital¬ 
ist powers of 1914 to 1945 no longer ex¬ 
ists. From the late 1940s the United 
States has dominated the capitalist pow¬ 
ers of Europe and Japan. Now US do¬ 
minion extends to the whole globe. 

According to Martin Thomas, “The 
US is the world’s biggest military power 
by a long way. When it wages war, it reck¬ 
ons to profit in prestige and influence ... 
But the world is not a US empire.” For 
“The ‘empire’ that US ‘globo-cop’ ac¬ 
tion enforces is that of big capital, not of 
the USA. Big capital is not a state, and it 
is not identical with the USA.” 

When the US wages war, it is not pri¬ 
marily pursuing its own selfish national 
interests against those of rivals, but “to 
police the social fabric of the world - to 
maintain a smooth network of capitalist 
states covering the earth’s surface, with 
gaps and ‘holes’ only on the margins. 
The military philosophy has been to 
apply intense heat to meld shut any 
seams coming apart” {Workers ’ Liberty 
December2002). 

Mike’s critique shares may points in 
common with that of Martin Thomas. 
The threat of the Soviet Union, a social 


system external to capitalism, in the pe¬ 
riod of the cold war galvanised the 
United States to offer vast economic 
assistance to western Europe and Japan 
after 1945. Since the collapse of the So¬ 
viet Union there is still no sign of a mili¬ 
tary challenge “by a big-power rival of 
the US”. So, “In that sense there will be 
no return to competing empires, except 
in the very unlikely contingency that... 
China becomes a military rival of the US.” 

Where Mike Macnair parts company 
with Martin Thomas is in his discussion 
of the role of state structures in the ar¬ 
ticulation of different sectors of the glo¬ 
bal capitalist economy. Not that Martin 
Thomas makes no reference to the role 
of state structures in international eco¬ 
nomic relations: “At every stage of mar¬ 
ket haggling - who gets what contracts, 
where investment in sited and on what 
terms, which trade barriers remain ... 
who gets loans on what terms, how debt 
will be repaid - economic, political, dip¬ 
lomatic and military might skews the 
scales” {ibid). 

Mike, by contrast, emphasises the role 
of states as “an apparatus of direct ex¬ 
tra-economic coercion. According to 
him, “The degree of genuine independ¬ 
ence of states is given by the degree of 
their autonomous war-fighting capac¬ 
ity.” 

He goes on to list productive, 
logistical, human and ideological re¬ 
sources needed to maintain this capac¬ 
ity. Later Mike refers to the significant 
levels of economic and political au¬ 
tonomy carved out by India (and Tur¬ 
key). He points out that despite its 
apparent status India does not have the 
same “independent military production 
capacity which France or the US had in 
the first half of the 19th century - the high 
period of British hegemony and ‘free 
trade’”. He implies that this is the primary 
determinant of India’s subordinate role 
in the global economy. 

Undoubtedly military might counts for 
much. The United States would not 
maintain a military colossus outstripping 
the military forces of all the other major 
nations in the world combined, if it did 
not. The level of military resistance Cuba 
could mobilise in response to a US inva¬ 
sion plays a part in the calculations of 
the US ruling class. But much has 
changed since Lenin wrote Imperialism. 

Certainly Martin Thomas is correct to 
assert that decolonisation has trans¬ 
formed the way in which global capital¬ 
ism functions. Imperialism itself 
contributed to the awakening of national 
consciousness. Lenin quotes Hilferding: 
“Capitalism itself gradually provides the 
subjugated with the means and re¬ 
sources for their emancipation and they 
set out to achieve the goal which once 
seemed highest to the European nations: 
the creation of a united national state as 
a means to economic and cultural free¬ 
dom” {Imperialism pi46). 

No longer is it possible to conceive of 
direct colonial occupation as any kind 
of long-term solution for a major capital¬ 
ist power seeking to assert its imperial 
interests. Not even the US hyperpower 
is in a position to conceive of establish¬ 
ing a colonial empire. Vietnam undercut 
US imperial pretensions a generation 
ago. Then it might have been possible 
to obscure the significance of the defeat 
by arguing that in Vietnam the United 
States was in fact contesting the re¬ 
sources of the Soviet superpower. The 
armed resistance of a combination of 
nationalists, Ba’athists and islamists to 
the US occupation of Iraq surely has put 
paid to any lingering ambitions to extend 
the US military presence beyond the 
minimum necessary length of time re¬ 
quired to ensure a client regime. 

Similarly, the occupation of India’s 
land mass with more than one billion 
people would turn into a nightmare for 
any prospective invader. Which is not 
to preclude the use of military force short 
of invasion to attempt to secure eco¬ 
nomic or diplomatic objectives. 

Without a formal division of colonies 
it is easier for the major capitalist powers 
to resolve conflicts over economic inter¬ 
ests and shifting balances of power by 
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means other than war. Hence the regu¬ 
lar meetings of bodies such as the G7, 
WTO, etc. To this extent Martin Thomas 
is correct to highlight parallels between 
Kautsky’s theory of ultra-imperialism 
and today’s global capitalism. Cartel-like 
agreements are reached between the 
major powers. Yet the differences be¬ 
tween the economic interests of differ¬ 
ent capitalist powers remain acute. It is 
this factor that both Martin Thomas and 
Kautsky obscure. 

Mike Macnair highlights the US’s ma¬ 
nipulation of the dollar to serve US in¬ 
terests: “Since the 1970s the US has 
increasingly used its leverage in interna¬ 
tional ‘cartels’ to insist that other states 
must pursue a hard-money and free-trade 
policy, while the US itself continues to 
pursue a soft-money, protectionist and 
Keynesian demand-stimulant policy.” 

Mike would appear to be influenced 
in this analysis by the work of Peter 
Gowan. Gowan coined the term, the ‘dol¬ 
lar Wall Street regime’, to describe the in¬ 
ternational financial system conjured 
into being under Richard Nixon’s admin¬ 
istration, whereby a dollar standard was 
effectively put in place. In the years that 
followed, US pressure led to the removal 
of capital controls across most of the 
globe and a dramatic surge in the move¬ 
ment of short-term ‘hot money’ in search 
of the best interest rates. The new finan¬ 
cial arrangements give the United States 
considerable freedom of manoeuvre in 
funding activities overseas, pulling in 
funds to cover balance of payments 
deficits, and in purchasing commodities 
denominated in dollars - not to mention 
the possibility of destabilising other 
economies by manipulating the ex¬ 
change rate of the dollar (see The glo¬ 
bal gamble). 

But Gowan goes beyond the role of 
dollar seigniorage to outline an eco¬ 
nomic strategy in which the US seeks to 
establish dominant positions in what he 
describes as new growth sectors in 
“high tech fields, especially technologies 
with a wide impact across economies” 
(Monthly Review July-August 2003, 
p37). The economic reach of the US pro¬ 
vides it with many weapons in this en¬ 
deavour. The role of the US military 
budget in funding extensive research 
and development, providing economies 
of scale and priming the pump has given 
the US a cmcial lead in many technologi¬ 
cal sectors. 

Gowan describes in detail the use the 
US makes of its predominant position in 
the international financial institutions to 
rein in economic rivals and pursue the 
interests of its own capitalists. But we 
do not only have to rely on Peter 
Gowan’s testimony. Joseph Stiglitz, chief 
economist at the World Bank for several 
years in the 1990s, spilled the dirt on his 
Washington rivals at the IMF in Globali¬ 
sation and its discontents. 

Stiglitz describes the pressure placed 
on economies such as South Korea and 
Taiwan to remove capital controls. A 
consequent influx of hot money to take 
advantage of short-term interest rates 
proved destabilising for the east Asian 
economies, and contributed to the finan¬ 
cial crisis of 1997. The response of the 
IMF - high interest rates and massive 
loans to shore up currency levels - turned 
a currency crisis into a major economic 
slump. 

Stiglitz argues that the IMF primarily 
serves the interests of the US financial 
sector - the US is the only state with a 
veto on the IMF’s governing body and 
the US treasury nominates the US rep¬ 
resentative. The reason the IMF was so 
anxious to maintain currency levels was 
to avoid reducing the value of US funds 
invested locally, which would have been 
the consequence of devaluation - even 
if it had forestalled the collapse of the 
economies involved. 

Global capitalism in 2004 is not what it 
was in 1916. Formal empires no longer 
exist. The European Union builds in a 
piecemeal fashion a unified European 
capitalism in place of a continent at war. 
Capitalism is spread over the face of the 
whole globe. 

Yet the world we inhabit clearly bears 


the stamp of the capitalism Lenin de¬ 
scribed. Contrary to the propaganda of 
the neoliberals, we do not live in global 
economy of free trade and free competi¬ 
tion. Enormous financial and economic 
behemoths bestride the planet. But the 
vast majority operate out of a national 
base, where they do the largest slice of 
their business and hold the majority of 
their assets. The role of state structures, 
both national and international (where 
they are dominated by the United 
States), are cmcial to the contours of the 
global economy. 

Martin Thomas observes that “Capi¬ 
talist development is uneven: more-de¬ 
veloped areas attract more new 
investments by virtue of the greater 
markets, better infrastructure, more quali¬ 
fied workforces and centralisation of rev- 
enues” (Workers' Liberty December 
2002). His observation begs the ques¬ 
tion as to why capitalist investments 
should not chase the lowest wages. That 
is clearly what Lenin anticipated. After 
all, transport costs to bring commodities 
to market anywhere in the world are 
much reduced compared with 1916. In 
fact massive foreign investments have 
been made in low-wage territories - par¬ 
ticularly in east Asia (predominantly 
China in recent years). 

Clearly what affects the pace of capi¬ 
talist economic development is a com¬ 
bination of government strategy, the 
ability of a national state to defend the 
interests of its own capitalists against 
both the demands of its working class 
and the challenges of economic rivals, 
and the way a national economy is linked 
into the global economy. It is probably 
this configuration of factors that can 
best explain stagnation in Latin America, 
economic and social catastrophe in Af¬ 
rica and the period of dizzying economic 
growth in certain east Asian economies. 

These east Asian countries have im¬ 
plemented economic strategies involv¬ 
ing close state direction of economic 
activities, close ties between state and 
corporations, tight controls on trade 
union activity, and an orientation to the 
export market. US economic assistance 
and favourable trading arrangements 
during the years of the cold war played 
an important role in the early years. High 
levels of investment by Japanese corpo¬ 
rations to create productive capacity 
away from the constraints of Japan’s yen 
have contributed to a degree of regional 
economic cohesiveness. The 1990s 
have seen the US begin to challenge the 
internal economic regimes of the east 
Asian economies under the banner of 
neoliberalism. 

The relationship of Latin America and 
Africa to the international economic sys¬ 
tem was never so favourable. Indeed 
they were hit by the debt crisis engen¬ 
dered by the instability of the new inter¬ 
national financial regime described by 
Peter Gowan. And they were subjected 
to the neoliberal demands of interna¬ 
tional agencies much earlier. If neoliber¬ 
alism serves to weaken the workers’ 
movement in the major capitalist pow¬ 
ers, in Latin America and Africa it had 
an often devastating impact on local 
economies. In Africa the 1980s and 90s 
saw a culling of education and health fa¬ 
cilities - what chance the more qualified 
workforce identified by Martin Thomas 
as a prerequisite for economic develop¬ 
ment? 

Martin Thomas rejects Kautsky’s pre¬ 
diction that an international capitalist 
cartel would exploit the agrarian colonial 
territories. The countries of Asia, Latin 
America and Africa present immense di¬ 
versity. Much economic development 
has occurred - in line with Lenin’s pre¬ 
diction, rather than Kautsky’s. Neverthe¬ 
less, the relationship between the major 
capitalist powers and much of what used 
to be called the ‘third world’ is of a semi/ 
neo-colonial nature. 

Epochal limits 

Throughout his articles Mike Macnair 
refers to the question of the epochal lim¬ 
its to capitalism. Mike suggests Marx 
proposed two categories of epochal 
limit. First, “that the forces of production 


grow beyond the point at which the law 
of value remains a rational economic 
regulator. In the result, the forces of pro¬ 
duction become forces of destruction 
and the overthrow of the capitalist or¬ 
der becomes a necessary act for the self- 
defence of society.” The second “that 
capital raises up in the proletariat, its own 
gravedigger (Weekly Worker July 29). 

This is broadly correct, although Marx 
usually talks about capitalist relations of 
property becoming fetters on the forces 
of production - as he does in the quote 
selected by Mike from the preface to A 
contribution to the critique of political 
economy. Also Mike sometimes seems 
to separate his two limits, as if capitalism 
will be brought to an end by the action 
of just one. The working class provides 
the agency by which capitalism will be 
overthrown; capitalism’s exhaustion of 
its ability to develop society and its 
material basis in any kind of rational way, 
the occasion. 

Mike interestingly draws parallels be¬ 
tween the process of decline of classi¬ 
cal antiquity and later of feudalism and 
processes in contemporary capitalism. 
He argues that, when “the development 
of the forces of production comes into 
conflict with the particular rights of the 
existing class elite”, the coercive-bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus of the state is strength¬ 
ened and swings into action to take over 
tasks the old ruling class has abandoned. 

Mike, therefore, identifies the increas¬ 
ing role of the state in the management 
of economic affairs as the key aspect of 
the decline of capitalism. What he does 
not identify is the origin of the conflict 
between the forces of production 
brought into being by capitalism and the 
mle of the capitalist class. 

Mike does discuss the role of the ten¬ 
dency of the rate of profit to decline. He 
rather oddly associates this law of mo¬ 
tion with the rise and fall of global 
hegemons. But the lead industrial sec¬ 
tors with the highest organic composi¬ 
tion of capital do not exhibit lower rates 
of profit than more backward sectors 
with lower organic compositions of capi¬ 
tal. Marx’s equalisation of the rate of 
profit means that the more productive 
firms (usually those with highest propor¬ 
tions of constant capital) actually enjoy 
surplus profits at the expense of less 
productive firms. An increase in the av¬ 
erage proportion of constant capital in 
an economy will result in a decline in the 
average rate of profit, but the more pro¬ 
ductive capitals will still be more profit¬ 
able than their less successful brethren. 
Thus, an economic crisis will not result 
in “the devalorisation of previously 
dominant capitals”. It will be the least 
successful capitalists who will go to the 
wall - tending, therefore, to raise the av¬ 
erage organic composition of capital. 

Surely the concentration of produc¬ 
tion and the development of monopoly 
- precisely the tendencies identified in 
Lenin’s Imperialism - are the essential 
features of the conflict between the 
forces of production and capitalist prop¬ 
erty relations. As production becomes 
concentrated, larger and larger invest¬ 
ments are required simply to maintain 
productive forces, let alone expand them. 
The essentially anarchic character of 
capitalist production means that the 
larger the investment and the longer the 
time-scale to recoup the investment and 
make a profit, the bigger the risk. Hence 
the drive to monopoly in order to mini¬ 
mise risk. Hence also demands by capi¬ 
talists that the state take steps to protect 
investments - neoliberalism, rather than 
a break by capital with the state, is a par¬ 
ticular strategy of state intervention in 
society. That is why national and inter¬ 
national state structures play such a cm¬ 
cial role in shaping the global economy 
and determining which regions and 
which economic sectors will develop 
and which will not. 

The tendency for the rate of profit to 
fall does present an ultimate barrier to 
capitalism’s development of the forces 
of production, for the closer technology 
approaches to automation, the smaller 
the mass of variable capital (ie, workers) 
from which capital can produce surplus 
value (ie, profits) • 


£ ■ ■ nprecedented’ is a word that has 
if I found itself on the tongues of 
most Americans over the last 
four years. 

In conversations about the theft of the 
2000 election, the restriction of democratic 
rights after the terrorist attacks of Septem¬ 
ber 11 2001 (to say nothing of the attacks 
themselves), the invasion and occupation 
of Iraq, or a myriad of other topics, the 
word inevitably finds its way into them... 
somewhere. 

The recently held Republican national 
convention is no exception. Indeed, last 
week can rightly be listed as one of the 
more ‘unprecedented’ periods of the last 
four years. Without a question, the pres¬ 
ence of nearly half a million demonstra¬ 
tors in the streets of Manhattan to protest 
such an event is unprecedented. Never 
before, in the history of mass protests out¬ 
side a convention of one of the two major 
political parties, have so many gathered to 
denounce it. 

The number of protesters even over¬ 
whelmed the organisers of the main dem¬ 
onstration, United for Peace and Justice 
(the more liberal and pro-Democratic 
Party of the two main anti-war coalitions). 
Perhaps one of the reasons they felt so 
overwhelmed was because of the large 
number of participants who were there 
supporting one of the many ‘third party’ 
presidential tickets: the independent popu¬ 
list bid of Ralph Nader and Pedro Camej o; 
the socialist campaign of Walt Brown and 
Mary-Alice Herbert; the libertarian ticket 
of David Badnarik and Richard 
Campagna; etc. Certainly, the fact that 
UFPJ organisers, who are firm supporters 
of Democratic candidate John Kerry, 
could not muster even a weak contingent 
for their candidate, in an election year, is 
unprecedented. 

The Republican convention itself was 
also unprecedented - a thoroughly stage- 
managed affair, controlled down to the 
finest nuance. It was the perfect merger of 
state, media and corporate power. The use 
of ‘New York’ imagery, complete with a 
semi-parody of the opening credits of the 
Saturday night live comedy show, and 
video montages of battle scenes from the 
Iraq war, set to the anthems of the main 
branches of the US military, was enough 
to make even the most shameless salesman 
blush. 

The highlight for some was the appear¬ 
ance of outgoing Democratic senator Zell 
Miller, who heads the unofficial ‘Demo¬ 
crats for Bush’ group. Miller, one of the 
last reactionary Dixiecrats serving in 
Washington, gave a performance that was 
more self-aggrandisement than political 
critique - long on demagoguery and short 
on facts. 

OK, so not everything was unprec¬ 
edented. But, if there is one thing that takes 
the prize for being the most unprecedented, 
it was the response of the state to the dem¬ 
onstrations. Over 30,000 police were 
mobilised for the week of protests around 
the convention. At certain times, armoured 
riot cops outnumbered the unarmed, 
peaceful protesters. 

This mobilisation was preceded by the 


dispatch of hundreds of New York police 
officers to all parts of the country, with the 
mission of conducting surveillance on 
suspected ‘anarchists’. In addition, NYPD 
officers have been operating undercover 
for two years as members of leftwing ac¬ 
tivist groups. 

Bolstering the ranks of the state’s armed 
forces were units of the New York Na¬ 
tional Guard and mercenaries from the 
private Vance International and Securitas 
(formerly Pinkerton) security firms. Both 
of these private armies are infamous for 
their brutality and history of union-bust¬ 
ing. 

Thus it should come as no surprise that 
more than 2,000 protesters were arrested 
during the convention. While the police 
and their hired guns were relatively calm 
during the ‘official’ march of over half a 
million, they overwhelmed and brutally 
suppressed many of the ‘illegal’ demon¬ 
strations that took place after. 

At an event organised by the pacifist 
War Resisters League, attended by several 
leading members of the Socialist Party 
USA and held at the site where the World 
Trade Center once stood, the police began 
arresting people before the demonstration 
even started. 

Similar instances of ‘pre-emptive’ ar¬ 
rests were reported throughout the week 
by confused and angry protesters. Most of 
those detained were taken to an abandoned 
warehouse along the Hudson River, which 
was last used to service buses. Hundreds 
of detainees were held here, forced to sit 
in puddles of oil and stagnant water, with¬ 
out access to food, water, washroom facili¬ 
ties or legal counsel. 

This detention facility quickly gained an 
apt nickname: ‘Guantanamo on the Hud¬ 
son’. This became all the more fitting af¬ 
ter it was discovered the NYPD used the 
plans for the Guantanamo ‘Camp Delta’ 
facility, where the US is holding hundreds 
of ‘unlawful combatants’ from Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq, as a model. Only after pro¬ 
testers turned their attention to this facility, 
rallying thousands and catching the atten¬ 
tion of the local media, were the police 
ordered by a judge to release their detain¬ 
ees. 

Throughout the demonstrations, the 
chant of ‘This is what democracy looks 
like’ could be heard echoing off the tall 
buildings of mid-town Manhattan. And, in 
a sense, they are more correct than they 
know. The erosion of democratic rights 
and civil liberties since 2001 has been 
steady and pervasive, and has happened 
with the aid and support of both major 
parties. 

The fact that the NYPD could erect a 
‘war on terror’ concentration camp for 
detaining political protesters, could fill it 
with people held on the basis of ‘pre¬ 
emptive’ arrests, and could do all of this 
without so much as a word of protest from 
the Democrats or the major media is ... 
well, unprecedented. 

So, yes, this is what ‘democracy’ looks 
like - American ‘democracy’, that is. Or, 
at least, what’s left of it • 

Martin Schreader 
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Livingstone tightens his grip 



European assembly: 'take it or leave it’ offers 


The European 
Social Forum needs 
be democratised if it 
is to really help the 
left across Europe. 
But instead the 
whole thing is 
becoming more and 
more of a 
bureaucratic stitch- 
up. There is 
resentment and 
opposition but it is 
sullen and 
unorganised. Tina 
Becker and Anne 
Me Shane report 
from the preparatory 
meeting held in 
Bmssels over 
September 3-5 


Telling it 

L ong-time supporter TR gets us off 
to a good start after week one of our 
September fund - a handsome £ 100 do¬ 
nation, with the promise of more. 
Thanks, comrade, we could not do with¬ 
out stalwarts like yourself. 

Thanks also go to comrades KL, B V 
and RT, who each sent us £20. RT’s 
came in the shape of an addition to his 
annual Weekly Worker resubscription- 
accompanied by a note advising us to 
keep “telling it like it is”. So we have 
£160 towards our £500 target. 

No internet donations to report this 
week, though. I am referring to our 
PayPal facility, which is prominently 
featured on our home page. During our 


T he main business of the last pre¬ 
paratory assembly before the ac¬ 
tual ESF was the merging of 
seminar proposals. More than 800 sug¬ 
gestions had to boiled down to just 150 
- the number of meeting spaces available 
at London’s Alexandra Palace. 

Many comrades from across Europe 
were angry that so few meetings would 
be taking place and we were reminded 
that in Paris 2003 and in Florence 2002 
the number was almost double. The 
rather unappetising task of forcing or¬ 
ganisations to merge their proposals 
(“but we need to have our own meet¬ 
ing”) was, however, eased when both the 
German and the French delegations de¬ 
cided to fund an extra room at Ally Pally. 
That meant another 18 or so seminars 
could take place. 

Still, many participants criticised the 
explanation of the smaller size of this 
year’s ESF, given by Redmond O’Neill, 
representing London’s mayor, Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone,. He told the meeting that “there 
is simply no more money available to ex¬ 
pand”. 

Money wisely spent? 

However, comrade O’Neill shot himself 
somewhat in the foot, as he then went 
on to read out the budget: £40,000 has 
now been confirmed as the cost of our 


like it is 

Summer Offensive fundraising drive in 
particular it was well employed by com¬ 
rades wishing to make a donation using 
their credit or debit card. 

But unfortunately not one of our web- 
site’s 7,189 visitors made use of the fa¬ 
cility over the last seven days - 
something that we hope will change for 
the better during the rest of September. 
After all, we cannot rely on the likes of 
TR to keep riding to the rescue. While 
such hefty gifts are more than welcome, 
we need far more of our readers to help 
us out with whatever they can afford. 

How about it, comrades? 

Robbie Rix 


rather unimaginative and inadequate 
website (try searching the programme 
for a particular theme - a nightmare). The 
use of the online payment facility 
WorldPay cost another £17,000. Legal 
and professional fees will set us back 
£40,000, the office will mnup £20,000 and 
£50,000 has been allocated for IT equip¬ 
ment. 

As readers of the Weekly Worker will 
know, there has been no discussion on 
the budget in any official ESF body. Com¬ 
rade O’Neill, who is also a leading mem¬ 
ber of the underground sect Socialist 
Action, simply announced the figures a 
few weeks back at an ESF coordinating 
meeting - after a considerable amount of 
it had already been spent or allocated. 
Changes to the budget are not allowed, 
“unless you find the money to pay for 
it”, as Louise Hutchins (another SA 
comrade, who is working in the ESF of¬ 
fice) put it. 

Not only has there been no discus¬ 
sion - we were also banned from report¬ 
ing any details of the budget. However, 
in front of representatives from all over 
Europe, Redmond O’Neill was hardly 
able to insist on the usual gagging or¬ 
der. With these figures now out in the 
open, many ESF activists questioned 
how wise some of the expenditure was: 
“For £40,000 you could employ two pro¬ 
fessional website designers for a year,” 
insisted an Italian comrade. Instead, the 
contract had been given to the company 
GreenNet, which at the moment does not 
seem able even to correct problems with 
the site that have been pointed out on 
countless occasions. 

Then there is the £50,000 expenditure 


for IT equipment, which will equip a me¬ 
dia centre at Alexandra Palace with 25 
computers, 50 broadband lines, 3 ISDN 
connections and a few photocopiers. Al¬ 
though an ESF organising committee de¬ 
cided a few months back that all 
computers in the media centre should 
be rented from ComputerAid and run 
only with open source software, this de¬ 
cision - like so many others - has been 
ignored by the man who is really in 
charge of the ESF: Ken Livingstone, 
who is aided by his well paid Socialist 
Action lackeys, who in turn use the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party to enforce their 
wishes. 

It has turned out that ComputerAid 
could have supplied us with more com¬ 
puters - for less than half the money. But 
those computers would ‘only’ be using 
Pentium 3, whereas the ESF office has 
insisted on Pentium 4 machines, which 
could run Windows XP. Without getting 
too nerdy about it - Pentium 3 is more 
than adequate and much better than the 
computers used by many commercial 
companies. 

Because of this big item of expense, 
there seems to be no room in the budget 
for what has been dubbed a ‘delegate 
resource centre’. So, quite possibly, there 
will be no computer and internet access 
at all for the tens of thousands of ESF 
activists in or anywhere near Ally Pally 
(the palace is situated on a hill, a good 
20-minute walk from the nearest ameni¬ 
ties). 

Niall Sookoo, who was appointed ESF 
press officer a few weeks back (naturally 
without consultation with any official 
ESF body), let the cat out of the bag a 


couple of weeks ago. At the coordinat¬ 
ing committee on August 26, he reported 
that he had been in contact with “an in¬ 
ternet collective from Glasgow”, who 
would have provided over 50 comput¬ 
ers for an internet cafe in Ally Pally - for 
free. All they asked for was the oppor¬ 
tunity to sell coffee to the punters. “But 
the GLA has entered a contract which 
guarantees Ally Pally a certain amount 
of revenue from catering, so we could 
not pursue this any further.” 

Comrade Hutchins interrupted the far 
too talkative comrade with her usual 
“Nothing has been finalised yet. We are 
still in negotiations and therefore cannot 
decide anything here.” Identical excuses 
have been used for weeks and months 
to stop any official ESF body making de¬ 
cisions. 

ESF opening event 

For example, we were told that we could 
not discuss the opening event of the 
ESF, because “we have not found a 
venue yet”, according to comrade 
Hutchins. Since she was appointed ‘ESF 
office coordinator’ she reports to 
Deborah Dickey, the GLA-appointed 
‘office manager’, who has yet to attend 
any ESF committees. At meeting after 
meeting, comrade Hutchins assured us 
that “next week we will come back with 
proposals for the opening event”, but 
as long as there was no agreed venue 
such a discussion would be “useless”. 
Attempts to set up a working group to 
plan for the event were blocked by SA 
comrades. 

And now we know why. At the coor¬ 
dinating committee meeting on Septem¬ 
ber 2, SA member Sarah Colbome (who 
officially represents the Palestine Solidar¬ 
ity Campaign) reported that “the GLA 
and Haringey Council have offered to 
organise an opening event for the ESF. I 
think that’s great and we should support 
it.” 

When SA comrades suggested the 
same thing at the coordinating commit¬ 
tee meeting on July 29, Chris Nineham 
and Rahul Patel (both SWP) contra¬ 
dicted their allies, with comrade Nineham 
suggesting that the “opening ceremony 
is clearly part of the ESF and therefore 
the ESF should organise it. We could 
discuss if Livingstone should speak at 
such an event, or he might even chair it. 
But it is up to us to organise it” (see 
Weekly Worker August 5). 

But in one of their many secret meet¬ 
ings, comrade O’Neill seems to have had 
a word or two with the SWP comrades, 
who have now changed their minds: 
“You cannot encapsulate the ESF in a 
90-minute meeting anyway,” said com¬ 
rade Nineham. “I am very happy for the 
GLA to host it. It means we have one 
thing less on our mind.” 

Only Kate Hudson (from the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, a mem¬ 
ber of the Morning Star's Communist 


ESF action plan Diary 


The ESF belongs to the activists! 

• The finances of the ESF must be open 
and transparent. Only the official ESF 
bodies must be able to decide how much 
money should be spent on which budg¬ 
etary overhead. 

• All decisions to do with the ESF must 
be taken by the relevant official ESF body. 
All funders’ views should be given due 
consideration, but they cannot overturn 
any decisions of ESF bodies. 

• No more exclusions from ESF com¬ 
mittees. No censorship. We have noth¬ 
ing to hide. 

• Political parties are part of the move¬ 
ments and should be able to participate 


openly in the ESF and the World Social 
Forum. Otherwise they will only hide 
behind fronts or campaigns. 

• The ESF must be able to organise de¬ 
cisive actions. Pushing such decision¬ 
making into the ‘assembly of social 
movements’ is not good enough. 

• The creation of international networks 
and European-wide campaigns is of ut¬ 
most importance and must be facilitated 
before and during the event. If we want 
to challenge the Europe of the bosses 
effectively, we urgently must create our 
own structures from below. 


European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinating 
committee, City Hall, Greater London 
Authority, Queens Walk. 

Thursday September 9,6pm - organ¬ 
ising committee meeting; details to be 
confirmed. 

Contact: ESF, c/oNatfhe, 27 Britannia 
Street, London WC1X 9JP; +44 20 
7833 8440; ukesfoffice@gn.apc.org; 
www.fse-esf.org 


Fighting fund 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Party of Britain and normally a loyal ally of 
SA-SWP) was not on message: “It seems ob¬ 
vious to me that the content of such an event 
should be decided by the ESF.” Unusually, 
somebody must have forgotten to keep her 
abreast of the stitch-up that had been agreed. 

Redmond O’Neill felt he had to clarify what 
the GLA was offering: “We are happy to or¬ 
ganise this event - or not. It is up to you to 
decide, but there are only six weeks left. If we 
are doing it then it will be our event. We will 
definitely not just help the ESF find a venue. 
You can consult with us, but it will be up to 
the GLA to decide the content of the meet¬ 
ing.” 

He also made it clear that there was no 
money in the budget allocated to an ESF 
opening event. After a long discussion, the 
coordinating committee accepted that the 
GLA would simply host a , but not the ESF 
welcoming event - under the condition that 
the ESF would from now on be advertised as 
running from October 15-17. Not surprisingly, 
the website still shows the event starting on 
the 14th. 

Will Ken speak? 

Comrades from the SWP and S A had another 
change of mind. It seems that comrade O’Neill 
has no objection any more to political parties 
being involved in the ESF - at least when it 
comes to their representatives speaking at the 
plenary sessions (these 27 sessions are the 
only ones that are the property of the whole 
ESF - all other meetings are put on by partici¬ 
pating groups themselves). 

Many ESF activists were very surprised 
when representatives from SA and SWP ar¬ 
gued for the previously agreed list of speak¬ 
ers from Britain be withdrawn (see Weekly 
Worker September 2). That seemed quite an 
overblown reaction to a critical letter pub¬ 
lished by a number of NGOs a few days be¬ 
fore, which complained about the small 
number of NGO speakers chosen and criti¬ 
cised the “lack of transparency and openness 
in the UK process”. However, the letter did 
not demand the withdrawal of all the speak¬ 
ers and none of the NGOs wanted a new se¬ 
lection process. 

So what was behind the move? It seems 
our comrades from S A were themselves quite 
unhappy with the final list of selected speak¬ 
ers, as one name was missing: Ken Living¬ 
stone. He was top of their own list, arranged 
with the SWP prior to the meeting of ESF pro¬ 
gramme group that selected the speakers on 
August 26. But they had to swiftly change 
tactics after Asad Rehman (George Gallo¬ 
way’s political adviser and a representative 
for the Newham Monitoring Project) clearly 
beat the GLA’s Lee Jasper when it came to 
the vote to decide the speaker for a plenary 
session on racism. Imagine how embarrass¬ 
ing it would have been if Ken Livingstone had 
been voted down too. 

So the two groups decided not to risk this 
humiliation, but to change the whole proce¬ 
dure adopted at the meeting. In their explana¬ 
tion letter, presented to the coordinating 
committee on September 2, they criticised the 


way the decisions on speakers were taken, in 
that they ignored “the principles of the World 
Social Forum” by the taking of votes. And 
now guess who introduced this method to 
the meeting? Correct, the meeting was (very 
badly) chaired by SA’s Sarah Colbome and 
Mick Connolly from the South East Region 
of the TUC, who - at the few meetings he has 
attended - has been a loyal ally of the GLA/ 
SA and SWP. Hypocrisy all around. 

In long, painfiil discussions amongst the 
‘British delegation’ in Bmssels, we finally de¬ 
cided on a new method of choosing our speak¬ 
ers. Incidentally, on the insistence of SA-SWP, 
the number of plenary speakers “residing in 
Britain” has been upped from 15 to 27, “to 
allow all shades of the movement to be 
heard”, as comrade O’Neill put it. So, you see, 
it was not the SWP-SA stitch-ups and sub¬ 
sequent voting blocs that were the problem - 
it was the fact we had only 15 speakers from 
Britain. The list of 27 speakers will now have 
to include a minimum of four trade union rep¬ 
resentatives, four NGO people, etc. The next 
meeting of the programme group will take the 
final decision. 

The most interesting part of this discussion, 
however, revolved around the possible inclu¬ 
sion of “politicians” in the list of speakers. 
Readers of the Weekly Worker will know that 
comrades from the SWP and SA have always 
rejected our call to allow the open participa¬ 
tion of political parties (see, for example, Weekly 
Worker February 19). Such a ban only leads 
to parties hiding behind various fronts, we 
argued, and that without the input of work¬ 
ing class parties we would never be able to 
effectively challenge the system we all oppose. 

However, now that the ESF is only six weeks 
away, comrade O’Neill has thought it safe to 
bring up the issue of party politicians - namely, 
of course, Ken Livingstone - speaking from 
ESF platforms. “We need to be consistent”, 
he said. “Either we allow politicians to speak 
or we do not. We cannot just have a repre¬ 
sentative of the Labour Party or Respect or 
the Communist Party of Great Britain [! ] speak¬ 
ing. All sectors need to be represented,” he 
said. 

He was opposed by a number of European 
speakers, most of them members of political 
parties themselves, who officially represent 
this trade union or that campaign. Presumably, 
they still operate under the illusion that it is 
much easier to recmit to harmless fronts such 
as Attac than to the particular left organisa¬ 
tion to whom they owe their primary loyalty. 
Needless to say, such fronts are of little use 
when the working class really starts to chal¬ 
lenge for power. 

The small international programme group 
will meet on September 13 in Paris to discuss 
the matter further and decide if Ken will be al¬ 
lowed to speak. In our opinion he should only 
be permitted a speaker’s slot if he is prepared 
to be challenged from the platform or the floor 
- ideally, on his disgusting call to RMT mem¬ 
bers to scab on their fellow workers (see 
Weekly Worker July 1). 

Ken Livingstone debating the RMT’s Bob 
Crow on workers’ rights -1 would pay extra to 



John Monks, general secretary of the European Trades Union Confederation, 
opened the ESF assembly - and put on his radical hat: “Having debates at the 
ESF is a very good thing, but we need to do more than that - we need to rally 
our forces. The more people we can enlist, the more we can ensure that 
capitalism does not rule the world unhindered, so that other forces can have 
their share, too.” The overly bureaucratic ETUC has of course proven itself 
utterly incapable of challenging capitalism or even adequately representing 
workers across Europe. It also supports the new EU constitution, which is a 
thinly veiled attempt to rationalise the exploitation of European workers. 


see that. 

Europe or Bush? 

All the way through our assembly, the final 
demonstration on October 17 was the sub¬ 
ject of major discussion. Comrades from the 
SWP in particular were insistent that the main 
focus should be on the US elections, which 
are taking place two weeks after the ESF. 

“George W Bush represents all those 
things we are against: the war, imperialism, 
neoliberalism,” argued comrade Nineham. “In 
Britain you simply cannot put on a demon¬ 
stration without attacking Bush. That would 
be mad. Maybe in other European countries 
you can put on demos without attacking 
Bush, but not in Britain,” he said and was, as 
usual, backed up mainly by his own com¬ 
rades. “Bush is the new McDonald’s - every¬ 
body hates him,” shouted Elaine Heffeman. 

Our comrades from across Europe were 
quite clearly not impressed. In true French and 
Italian fashion, faces were pulled and dismiss¬ 
ive hand gestures made - even though com¬ 
rade Nineham tried to assure the audience that 
“of course Europe and the social cuts will be 
important in our demo, too”. 

Speakers from France and Italy insisted that 
the main slogan should be ‘For another Eu¬ 
rope in another world’ - the previously agreed, 
official ESF motto. “We are all against Bush - 
that is surely not the question. However, we 
can only really fight his neoliberal agenda if 
we take up all the struggles that are currently 
going on in Europe. This is where we live,” 
said Annick Coupe from the French delega¬ 
tion - to loud and extended applause from 
about three quarters of the audience. 

Our European comrades are of course well 
advised not to trust the SWP comrades to take 
Europe seriously. Not only has Chris Nine¬ 
ham publicly argued that Europe and its con¬ 
stitution is “boring” and “a non-issue in 
Britain”. In internal SWP correspondence, 
sent out after the Bmssels meeting, the SWP 
has already referred to “the ‘Bush out, troops 
out’ demo on October 17”. 

European-wide actions 

Many European representatives argued quite 
rightly that the ESF needs to move up a gear 
if it is to be of any use in challenging the cur¬ 
rent attacks on working class people across 
Europe. According to the WSF’s undemocrati- 
cally adopted mles, social fomms cannot of¬ 
ficially organise political action, and so the ESF 
has set up the ‘assembly of social move¬ 
ments’, which is formally outside the ESF, in 
order to discuss joint activity. 

In his introduction on the ASM, Pierre 
Khalfa from Attac France (and the Ligue Com- 
muniste Revolutionnaire) argued for a number 
of European-wide actions over the next 12 
months, ranging from a day of protests 
against the social cuts across Europe, to take 
place in March 2005, to demos against the G8 
meeting in Scotland (July 2005). 

His most interesting proposal focussed on 
the suggestion of so-called ‘campaigning 
meetings’, to be held during the ESF. At these 
daily meetings, a number of campaigns could 
be launched, declarations discussed and joint 
activities planned - for example, a European¬ 
wide campaign against the EU constitution 
or a campaign against the attacks on Europe’s 
welfare systems. 

However, none of SWP-SA representa¬ 
tives picked up on this useful proposal and it 
was somewhat left in the air, although it was 
supported by many European representa¬ 
tives. Again, the details will be finalised on 
September 13. 

A meeting of the ‘women’s assembly’ also 
decided to launch a European-wide campaign. 

The details have yet to be finalised, but a pro¬ 
posal from the CPGB’s Anne Me Shane to fo¬ 
cus on the right to abortion (which is under 
increasing attack in a number of European 
countries) was well received. Socialist Ac¬ 
tion’s Anne Kane, who previously volun¬ 
teered to be the coordinator of such a 
campaign, did not even attend the meeting. 

Unfortunately, the meeting then agreed to 
hand this role over to her SA comrade, Sarah 
Colbome - although comrades from Socialist 
Action have proven themselves over and 
over again to be mainly interested in control¬ 
ling the ESF as an event. 

But just like their boss, Ken Livingstone, 
they have no interest whatsoever in making 
sure that we build European-wide campaigns 
and organisations that could actually chal¬ 
lenge the Europe of the bankers • 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of ovganisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

i Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

i Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - end¬ 
ing war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose evevy mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

h The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched, 
i Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

i Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 
d We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

i Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism, 
i Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

i Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its op¬ 
posite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 
■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com- 

m munigt Party. _____________ 

Become a 

Communist Party 
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Town/city_ 
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No to Russian 
oppression, 
no to Chechen 
terrorism 



Putin follows in the bloody 
footsteps of Stalin and the tsars 



Survivors of the Beslan siege: cruelty begets cruelty 


C ommunists utterly condemn 
the actions of the Beslan school 
hostage-takers and cannot but 
feel dismay at the huge loss of life, 
which includes very many schoolchil¬ 
dren. 

The order of events which led to the 
storming of Middle School Nol in 
North Ossetia is still unknown. What 
we do know is that the hostage-takers 
demanded independence for Chech¬ 
nya. But, regardless of the precise se¬ 
quential details and whatever the exact 
composition - and motivation - of those 
who seized the school, such acts of 
brutal terrorism are antithetical to our 
communist morality. The cause of hu¬ 
man emancipation demands winning 
the masses, and cannot be advanced 
through acts of wanton cruelty. In that 
sense we view the Beslan massacre in 
the same way as we did the September 
11 atrocity in the United States - as a 
reactionary crime. 

Hence it follows that communists 
and socialists will have no truck with 
any attempt to paint the grim events in 
Beslan in the light of ‘anti-imperialism’ 
or ‘national liberation’. The Beslan ter¬ 
rorists have brought nothing but grief 
and bitterness to ordinary Ossetian and 
Russian citizens and objectively aided 
the forces of reactionary nationalism 
and chauvinism. 

Clearly, by this disgusting and stu¬ 
pid act the hostage-takers played 
straight into the hands of the current 
Russian administration. The Chechen 
masses, suffering under the weight of 
ruthless Russian occupation, will now 
have to endure further acts of state ter¬ 
rorism - and will gain even less sympa¬ 
thy from the minority in Russia which 
instinctively supports national self-de¬ 
termination and opposes oppression. 

Vladimir Putin’s weekend television 
address to the Russian people pro¬ 
vided ample evidence. His populist 
mixture of Russian chauvinism and 
pan-Slavic paranoia, Soviet nostalgia- 
mongering and ‘war against terrorism’ 
rhetoric gave us a strong hint of what 
is to come. So, looking suitably grim 
and solemn, Putin declared a la George 
Bush that “international terrorism” had 
declared “a frill-scale war” against Rus¬ 
sia. Russian borders were “too porous”, 
continued Putin, and stressed the ur¬ 
gency of “mobilising” the nation before 
the “common” enemy of terrorism. 

There was more. Putin evoked the 
idea that there was a sinister plot to 
encircle Russia: the collapse of the 
USSR, he claimed, had left die country 
“without defences either to the east or 
west” and conjured up generally lurid 
images of a frightening external threat. 
Perhaps having sudden flashbacks to 
his former life as a KGB apparatchik, 
Putin went on to virtually accuse the 
United States of supporting anti-Rus¬ 
sian terrorism and of trying to emascu¬ 
late Russia as a nuclear power. He 
ended with dark warnings about those 
who want to dismember Mother Rus¬ 
sia: “Some would like to cut a juicy piece 
of our pie. Others help them. Terrorism 
is just one instmment they use.” 
Putin’s address was a shameless bid 


to inflame and exploit Russian chauvin¬ 
ism and to exacerbate anti-Chechen 
sentiment. Under such conditions of 
heightened emotion and state-encour¬ 
aged hysteria, it will be a comparatively 
easy task for Putin to enhance his al¬ 
ready considerable powers. 

The dead of Beslan have been con¬ 
scripted into this ideological offensive. 
Extremely distastefully - but showing 
the legendary tact and sensitivity of all 
Soviet-style bureaucrats - Boris 
Gryzlov, the speaker of the parliament, 
flew to Beslan, whereupon he informed 
the grieving relatives: “We are at war 
with terrorism and, sadly, in that war 
there are victims. I agree with president 
Putin, who said we must strengthen law 
enforcement and work to make the 
country more secure.” 

In this drive to “strengthen law en¬ 
forcement” and “make the country more 
secure”, Putin has been steadily in¬ 
creasing the power of the FSB - that is, 
the renamed KGB. For Putin and his 
supporters there has been constant talk 
of restoring ‘vertical’ governance. 
Thus parliament’s upper house - the 
federation council - has been signifi¬ 
cantly altered so that regional gover¬ 
nors and legislative leaders no longer 
sit in it. Now there is talk of the presi¬ 
dent directly appointing governors, 
thereby doing away with troublesome 
elections. 

Under the impact of Beslan, more 
‘anti-terror’ measures are already in the 
pipeline, which threaten to further in¬ 
fringe democratic rights. The Interfax 
news agency reported a statement from 
Stanislav Vavilov, head of the federa¬ 
tion council’s committee on law, to the 
effect that Russian citizens were pre¬ 
pared to lose some democratic rights if 
it ensured their safety - on the grounds 
that “we now live in a different coun¬ 
try”. Possible measures include crack¬ 
ing down on the right to travel from one 
part of the country to the other, similar 
to the old Soviet practice. So back to 
the future with Vladimir Putin and the 
FSB. Naturally, authentic communists 
and democrats in Russia will resolutely 
oppose such measures and proposals. 

Part and parcel of Putin’s plan has 


been to stifle, if not utterly cmsh, all and 
any media outlet which has the temerity 
to express independent or critical opin¬ 
ions of the Russian state and its president. 
Quite incredibly, Putin and his cronies vir¬ 
tually control the media - lock, stock and 
nearly every barrel. The only independ¬ 
ent national television channel, NTV, was 
taken over by the state (ie, Putin) four 
years ago. 

Predictably, the Beslan atrocity has 
seen yet further attempts to muzzle what 
vestiges of a free press still exist. Just like 
in the Moscow theatre siege of two years, 
it is the instinctive reflex of the Russian 
authorities to censor any opinions or facts 
which might embarrass those who hold 
senior office. To question the infallibility 
of the Russian state-governmental appa¬ 
ratus is intolerable. In this draconian vein, 
Raf Shakirov, the editor of Russia’s best 
known daily newspaper Izvestiya, has 
been duly sacked. The paper questioned 
the initial claim by Russian officials that 
the number of hostages taken was only 
350, reported that parents of the hostages 
were the first to enter the school ahead 
of the security forces, and published a 
powerful column denouncing the cen¬ 
sored coverage of the events by state TV. 
In the words of the Izvestiya column, 
“We’ll be showered with more lies and 
muck”. 


Such “muck” is inevitable, especially 
when you consider the fact that any jour¬ 
nalist deemed to have ‘unsound’ views 
on Chechnya was not even able to get 
near Beslan, let alone report on it. The au¬ 
thority’s determination to prevent these 
free-thinking journalists from approach¬ 
ing ‘ground zero’ saw a series of bizarre 
‘mishaps’. One journalist was arrested for 
“hooliganism” after being attacked by 
two unidentified and untraceable indi¬ 
viduals; another was taken mysteriously 
ill on a plane to Beslan, afterwards claim¬ 
ing - with the support of her doctor - that 
her tea had been poisoned. Such thug- 
gish - and old-time Stalinist - practices 
from the Russian authorities is entirely 
plausible. In fact, it would be amazing if 
the Putin administration did not resort to 
skulduggery and gangsterism in order to 
preserve its monopoly over the media 
and oppressive hold on power. 

Then, critically, there is the burning is¬ 
sue of Chechnya - and the national ques¬ 
tion in the region as a whole. Chechnya 
was forcibly incorporated into the Rus¬ 
sian empire in 1859 and still remains un¬ 
der duress within the Russian federation. 
The Chechen people must have the right 
to self-determination - and in current cir¬ 
cumstances of seething national hatreds, 
especially in view of the fact that the Rus¬ 
sian people in general support, or at the 
very least passively acquiesce in, Putin’s 
oppression of Chechnya, on balance that 
means calling for full independence. 
Forced unity has nothing to do with in¬ 
ternationalism and can do nothing but 
fan the flames of nationalism: on the one 
side an increasingly irrational and fanati¬ 
cal Chechen nationalism, and on the 
other a Russian nationalism that not only 
oppresses minorities, like the Chechens, 
but oppresses the Russian people them¬ 
selves with anti-terrorist laws and other 
such draconian emergency measures. 

Of course, there is nothing new about 
this. Indeed, for most of the Soviet pe¬ 
riod, from JV Stalin onwards, the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union - in theory 
committed to socialist internationalism - 
was in fact suffused with that Great Rus¬ 
sian chauvinism which Lenin so violently 
detested - so much so that, in despair at 
the insensitivity, arrogance and 
hamfistedness he saw around him, fa¬ 
mously commented that the fledging 


workers’ republic was the “old tsarist state 
lightly anointed with Soviet oil”. 

Stalin - ironically the Bolshevik’s first 
commissar of nationalities - was more 
guilty than most of reviving old tsarist 
ways. But what was a scratch in 1920 had 
by World War II turned gangrenous. Sta¬ 
lin - now a fully fledged ‘red’ tsar - con¬ 
vinced himself that the people of 
Chechnya were ‘collectively guilty’ of 
collaborating with Hitler and in 1944 he 
deported them en masse to Siberia. Their 
republic was dissolved and only re-estab¬ 
lished in 1957, when Khrushchev allowed 
those exiles who had survived to return 
to their homeland, which was hypocriti¬ 
cally called an “autonomous Soviet so¬ 
cialist republic”. 

Of course, like the others, the Chechen- 
Ingush republic had no real autonomy 
whatsoever. It was, in essence, a colonial 
possession of the bureaucratic Soviet 
state. But, so long as the Soviet Union 
existed, it served to suppress - though not 
eradicate - non-Russian, non-Soviet na¬ 
tionalism. 

The collapse of bureaucratic socialism 
in the USSR unleashed all these forces. 
Not only did the Soviet Union break up 
into its 15 component parts; there was the 
danger of Russia itself, which still con¬ 
tains many different minority nationalities, 
going the same way. The Chechen- 
Ingush republic within the Russian fed¬ 
eration cleaved down the middle and saw 
the Chechen half declare its independ¬ 
ence from Moscow. In 1994 Boris Yeltsin 
ordered 40,000 troops to invade. Defeated 
and thoroughly humiliated, Yeltsin was 
forced to sign a peace treaty with the 
Chechnya government in 1997 - only for 
Putin to re-invade in August 1997. 

From then onwards, the Chechen peo¬ 
ple have been bombed, beaten, raped 
and terrorised day and night by the Rus¬ 
sian armed forces, which has been guilty 
of the most shocking atrocities and mas¬ 
sacres. Around 250,000 Chechens have 
been killed, including some 40,000 school- 
aged children. 

This is the blood-stained soil from 
which those who seized the Middle 
School Nol in Beslan were nurtured and 
raised - callousness begets callousness; 
cruelty begets cruelty • 

Eddie Ford 
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